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WM. JAS. HAMERSLEY,/ 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has recently issued a new edition of the FIRST LESSONS ON NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY—Part Seconp. By Miss Mary A. Swirt, formerly 
Principal of the Litchfield Female Seminary. From the notices in his 
possession, he would call the attention of Teachers and others to the 


following: 


From the Hartford Watchman. 


This author has unusual skill in writing a child’s book of natural science. 
We can testify to the adaptedness of her former work to the minds of chil- 
dren from observation; and this last surpasses it In some respects, Chil- 
dren are better pleased with ideas than words ; and it would not be easy to 
find a spare word in the whole of this littls book. It is beautifully concise 
and simple. 

From the New Haven Palladium. 


Its contents are admirably adapted to their capacities, the science being il- 
lustrated by the things most familiar to their sight and understanding. The 
‘‘ First Part’? of the same work was extremely well received. 


From the New York Weekly Messenger. 


So simple, plain, easy, instractive and entertaining, that the child, under 
the care of a suitable teacher, is anxious to go forward until the whole is 
learned. When the tasks of children are thus rendered pleasing instead of 
painful, there is not only a hope but a certainty of improvement. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 


This little volume is an admirable counterpart to the first that was pub- 
lished, and which exhibited the tact of the writer for addressing youthful 
minds on subjects of this nature. It shows how such a subject can be made 
interesting to those who, in the early developments of thonght, begin to in- 

uire into the sense of things, and are full of curiosity with regard to the 
objects around them. The modes of explanation are very judicious; the 
style, as it should be, simple; and the chain of consecutive reasoning clear- 
ly and brightly preserved. It is matter of rejoicing to all parents and teach- 
ers of youth, that minds like that of the writer are devoting their powers to 
such works—forming a new era in the juvenile literature of the country. 


From the Fall River Monitor. 


These lessons are admirably adapted to the capacities of children. Part 
First is now used in the schools in this town, and we hope Parr Srconp 
may be introduced without delay. 


From the New York Plaindealer. 


This book is obviously the production of one who understands the wants 
and capacities of very young students, and what is more rare, understands 
how to accommodate herself to their immature intellects. 
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TO PROFESSORS AND TUTORS OF GREEK AND OTHERS. 


THE following works by President Woolsey of Yale College have, 
during the present year, been carefully examined by him, assisted by 
Prof. Packard, all desirable changes have been made, and a new. set of 
references to Prof. Hadley’s Greek Grammar, added: 


ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES, with notes, for the use of Colleges in 
the United States. 

ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, with notes, for the use of Colleges in 
the United States. 

PROMETHEUS OF ASSCHYLUS, with notes, for the use of Colleges 
in the United States. 

ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, with notes, for the use of Colleges in 
the United States. 

GORGTAS OF PLATO, with notes, for the use of Colleges in the 
United States. 


September, 1869. 


ENTERED according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by 
HAMERSLEY AND COMPANY, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the District of Connecticut. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


SOPHOCLES FIRST BOOK IN GREEK, for the use of beginners. 

SOPHOCLES GREEK LESSONS, new edition, adapted to the revised 
edition of the Author’s Greek Grammar. 

SOPHOCLES GRAMMAR, revised edition, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 

SOPHOCLES GREEK EXERCISES, with an English and Greek 

vocabulary. 

SOPHOCLES GREEK GRAMMAR, for the use of learners, being the 
first edition of the Author’s Grammar. 

FELTON’S GREEK READER, containing selections in Prose and 
Poetry, with notes, a Lexicon and references to the Grammars of Profs. 
Sophocles, Hadley and Crosby. 


PREFACE. 


THE subject of this tragedy is a struggle between abso- 
lute power and the spirit of freedom as displayed by an 
unsubdued will amid the severest sufferings. Prometheus 
is condemned by the ruler of the Gods to atone for having 
stolen fire from heaven, by.being nailed and chained to a 
lonely rock. ‘There can be but little action in such a plot 
where the chief character is passive; but the poet has 
thrown into it a very deep interest by the person of the 
sufferer and the grandeur of the scenery, while the few 
incidents of the play tend directly or by contrast to mani- 
fest the unconquerable will of Prometheus. His offence 
itself enlists our sympathies; it is, that he raised the 
human race from the lowest misery, against the will of a 
monarch who sought to destroy it. He is a divinity, and 
the chief of the allies through whose aid Jupiter tore the 
sceptre from his father’s hand; and by his prophetic spint 
he looks through long ages of torture to the time when he 
is destined to be loosed. ‘Thus, though powerless, he is not 
in despair ; but alive as he is to the feeling of pain, and 

bewailing, as he does, his lot, he can yet make up his mind 
to come to no terms with his oppressor, and already triumphs 
in the prospect that Jupiter will be forced, for his own sake, 
to set him free. 

The play opens with the preparatives for the torture. 

a * 
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Force and Might, two giant ministers of Jove, (see Hesiod’s 
Theogony, 385,) accompanied by Vulcan, appear upon the 
stage ; Force is a mute spectator, and his office may be 
conceived to have been that of dragging the struggling ‘sod 
to the place. But Might oversees the fulfilment of the 
sentence ; and while Vulcan drives the nails, and clasps the 
chains, he chides the tardiness of the work, and taunts Pro- 
metheus with the folly of his opposition to the Gods. After 
these executioners have withdrawn, the Chorus of sea- 
nymphs (probably fifteen in number), hearing the sound of 
driven steel, assemble and condole with their kinsman : they 
are the representatives of that honest but weak class, whose 
open sympathy with the oppressed is beneath the tyrant’s 
notice. Oceanus, their father, next appears, gives whole- 
some advice to Prometheus, and offers to intercede with Jove 
in his behalf. ‘The offer is scorned, and indeed was made 
rather for form’s sake, than from any belief that it would be 
accepted. Oceanus is one who feels a degree of kindness 
for the oppressed, but wishes mainly to keep himself out of 
danger, and to stand well with both parties. After his de- 
parture, Prometheus, as one who has resolved to endure his 
evils, and who seeks to occupy his mind with other thoughts, 
tells the Chorus the blessings which he had conferred upon 
mankind by the gift of fire. Thus he.calls forth our inter- 
est, and shows the malignity of Jupiter. 

A new sufferer now appears. Io, the victim of lust and 
vengeance, driven through the wildest parts of the earth in 
an altered form, passes the spot where Prometheus is chain- 
ed. He predicts her future course, and relates her past 
wanderings. She leaves the place, goaded by the same 
maddening spectre of Argos which drove her thither. The 
dramatic connection of this part with the rest of the play is 
somewhat remote. It lies partly in the fact that Prometheus 
and Io are victims of the same oppression; but chiefly in 
the decree of fate, that One of her descendants, Hercules, 
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shall loose him from his bonds. But, viewed in regard to 
internal unity, this part is quite one with the rest, and Io, by 
the entire contrast of her character in the same circumstan- 
ces, acts as a foil to Prometheus. She is all passive endur- 
ance ; he, free resistance; she is despair, and he hope. 
Even their very woes are contrasted: he, the free one, is 
chained, and she, the passive one, is left free to wander at 
large. It must have been the perception of the effect of 
these contrasts that led the poet, perhaps unconsciously, to 
select the story of Io from the variety of incidents which he 
might have woven into the plot. 

Prometheus boasts, before lo and the Chorus, that he fore- 
sees a ruinous marriage, into which Jupiter will enter, una- 
ware of his danger. Mercury now appears, to demand 
what marriage he speaks of. He refuses to tell; and the 
play closes with a wilder display of vengeance than that 
with which it opened. The bolt is hurled from heaven ; the 
elements are thrown into disorder; the rocks are blasted 
around Prometheus; his body is thunder-riven ; but, un- 
yielding still, he cries to the sky and to his mother Themis 
to behold the injustice which he is suffering. ‘The tri- 
umph of subjection,” says Schlegel, ‘“‘ was never celebrat- 
ed in more glorious strains, and we have difficulty in con- 
ceiving how the poet could sustain himself on such an ele- 
vation.” 

It is worthy of remark, that Aéschylus in this play seems 
to scorn the poetical religion of Greece, and to show little 
reverence towards the chief of the Gods. Elsewhere, and 
especially in the Choruses of the Suppliants, the character 
of Jupiter is set forth m terms worthy of the supreme ruler. 
But here he is the successful usurper, who forgets the friends 
that helped him; is a foe to the race of man; acts accord- 
mg to his will rather than his reason; and is controlled by 
fate. It is not easy to say why so religious a poet ventured 
(o guide his hearer’s sympathies against Jupiter and in favor 
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of Prometheus, or how he ventured to choose a plot in 
which human feelings could take no other channel. One 
might almost think that he conceived of Jupiter as passing 
through the changes of character which were to be seen 
in some Greek tyrants ;—as reigning arbitrarily and by 
force at first, crushing his foes and strengthening his pow- 
er by whatever means; but afterwards, when his end 
was gained, becoming mild, just, and the father of Gods 
and men.* Or it may be that he stood aloof from the pop- 


* This paragraph of the preface was written for the second edition, 
in 1840, and the theory here propounded was probably suggested by 
what Dissen says in Welcker’s work, to which reference is made -just 
below. Since that time, in the year 1844, Prof Schomann, of Greifs- 
wald, has published his poetical translation of the Prometheus Bound, 
and a Prometheus Loosed of his own, written with a view to illustrate 
a theory in regard to the Promethean trilogy. That theory in its 
outlines is, that we have no right to judge of the final impression of 
the tout ensemble from this play, which formed the middle act of the 
great drama, and in which Prometheus has the field almost entirely 
to himself; that the poet did not sympathize with Prometheus, but 
regarded him as a transgressor of divine law justly punished; and 
that, in the closing act, where he was freed from his chains by the clem- 
ency of Zeus, he owned his fault, submitted, and was heartily reconciled. 
As for the human sympathies which he enlists by his resistance, on be- 
half of mankind, to the plans of Zeus, he misrepresents the feelings of 
Zeus toward the human race, and his intervention is uncalled for. 
In short, he is partial in his statements, a codiorys in a worse sense 
than that in which Hermes applies to him the term, as well as mixpaos 
brépmixpos (v. 944). The closing member of the trilogy must have 
purified the minds of the audience from the impressions which the 
Prometheus Loosed by itself is calculated to make. 

It would be idle, within the limits of a note, to discuss this theory, 
which, proceeding as it did from an admirable scholar, made quite a 
sensation, and yet failed to work conviction in many minds, and, I 
must confess, in my own. It defends the religious consistency of /Es- 
chylus at the expense of his dramatic skill; for what ought to be said 
of the art of a poet who, through one whole drama, gives no sign that 
he does not regard Zeus as acting tyrannically? No character in the 
piace takes side against Prometheus, except Hermes, the “runner” of 
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ular religion, and thought it right to use its fables in his dra- 
mas with little scruple as to their tendency, while yet his 
own idea of God was a lofty one, and was inculcated wher- 


Zeus, and Kratos, who has no more of the moral person about him 
than a thunderbolt. The Chorus, indeed, pronounce that he has made 
a mistake in helping mankind (v. 260), and exhort him to greater mod- 
eration of language and feeling (vv. 928, 936, 1036) ; but then they show 
all along a tender compassion for him, and are willing to share his 
woes (vv. 1066-1070), as those of an injured person whose side they 
have espoused. Their father, Oceanus, urges Prometheus toa milder 
and more yielding course, not because he has sinned, but because a 
“rough monarch and an irresponsible bears sway.” As for Io, it is not 
easy to see why she is drawn into the stream of the action, unless to 
increase the tide of fecling against Zeus. And what is most worthy of 
notice, the words of Hephaestus himself, own son of Zeus, are to his 
disadvantage : — 


das 8€ rpayts Coris dy véoy xparje 


Who does not see that the poet, speaking through the mouth of the 
Fire-god, — who, by the way, is not so very resentful against Prome- 
theus for stealing his attribute of fire, — condemns Zeus as sweeping 
too clean with his new broom of power ? 

Upon the whole, I am willing to believe that the last play of the tril- 
ogy, if extant, would modify the feclings which this drama leaves on 
the mind. I am willing also to admit, that the sympathy on behalf of 
Prometheus exacted by the present play is more a modern feeling, 
than one which would be awakened in the breasts of an Athenian au- 
dience. But if they did not go along with the sufferer in their sensi- 
bilities, surely they cannot have abstained from compassionating Jo, 
whose wrongs at the hand of Zeus are not to be explained by any 
dénouement in the third part of the trilogy, and must have been in- 
consistent with the moral standard of the poet himself. Thus we see 
that he cannot have intended in this drama to exhibit Zeus as a per- 
fect sovereign, having all the right on his side, but rather as a sovereign 
who found it necessary to resort to severity in order to establish his 
power, while the question of the right and wrong of the plans of Zeus 
is entirely put out of sight. The two foes then came together at the 
last in a compromise. Prometheus, disclosing an important secret, 
was treated mildly, while he gave in his adherence to the new govern. 
ment. — 1849 
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ever the. occasion allowed of it. The character of Prome- 
theus, again, is better than old Hesiod represents it. Know- 
ing the cost to himself, he seeks to save man from ignorance 
and ruin. Prometheus has been compared to Milton’s Sa- 
tan, but differs essentially from him as a character of po- 
etry. They are both proud and unyielding; but Satan 
breathes despair and malignity ; Prometheus, hope and kind- 
ness to man. Satan is lofty beyond all other characters of 
poetry, but can draw forth none of that sympathy which 
moves freely for Prometheus. 

/Eschylus wrote three or four plays upon the story of 
Prometheus. One of these, called Prometheus Ivpxaeis, 
was a satyric drama, and was acted with Phineus, Perse, 
and Glaucus Potnieus, when Meno was archon (Olymp. 67. 
4, B. C. 372), as we learn from the argument of Perse. 
If this was distinct from the Prometheus Nupddpos, we have 
three tragedies, which may have been exhibited together, 
relating, according to the practice of /Xschylus, like Aga- 
memnon, Choéphori, and the Furies, to the same story. 
This being admitted, —— which a modern scholar of great 
learning and ingenuity, Professor Welcker, of Bonn, tries 
to show in his Aschylische Trilogie, — the Nup¢dpos would 
of course occupy the first place. It must have represented 
the act of carrying off fire from the smithy of Vulcan on 
the volcanic mountain Mosychlus, in the island of Lemnos ; 
and may have described the marriage of Prometheus and 
Hesione. (See v. 555 of the present play.) In the second 
play we have the penalty of Prometheus: at the end he 
is covered with fragments of riven rocks, and hidden from 
sight. After a long time he emerges on Mount Caucasus, 
where the eagle preys on his liver. Here the scene of the 
Prometheus Loosed is laid, in which the Titans, now released 
fromm confinement, form the Chorus. Hercules shoots the 
eagle with an arrow, and frees Prometheus; while the latter 
relates to Hercules some of the adventures which he is to 
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meet with. Thus we have in the three dramas, crime, pun- 
ishment, and reconciliation ; and whether exhibited together 
or not, they form a dramatic whole. Those who wish to 
enter further into this matter are referred to Welcker’s book 
above mentioned, and to Hermann’s dissertation on the oth- 
er side, ‘“* De Aéschyli Prometheo Soluto,” in his Opuscula, 
Vol. IV.* 

The place where Prometheus is chained, in the present 
piéce, is a rock’in European Scythia (2), separated from 
Mount Caucasus on the west by the country of the Nomad 
Scythians, by that of the Chalybes, and by the course of 
the Hybristes, and lying on the sea-coast. (707-719, 422, 
573.) The sea in the poet’s mina may have been the 
Hyperborean or Scythian. (See 712, note.) Herein he 
departed from the received fable, of which the scene was 
Caucasus, and chose a place where his Chorus of ocean- 
nymphs could more conveniently assemble. Welcker, how- 
ever, maintains, with the writers of the argument, that a 
point of Caucasus below the summit of the mountain was 
_ intended to be the scene of the drama: — indeed, he seems 
to think a difference fatal to the theory that the Bound and 
Loosed Prometheus were acted together. But, with Volcker 
(Mythische Geographie, p. 200), we may say, that Prome- 
theus, after being buried among the rocks (1019), may 
have emerged on Caucasus. Most of the best scholars 
who have expressed their opinion on this point are against 
Welcker; such as Porson, Jacobs, Hermann, Schémann, 
and the author of the excellent little treatise just cited. 

The time when the Chained Prometheus was acted is 
uncertain. There is a prophecy at v. 367 of an eruption of 
Mount /Ztna, which must allude to one that took place ac- 


# It is understood that, in a program of the year 1846, Hermann 
gave up his old position with regard to the Promethean trilogy, and ac- 
ceded to Welcker’s views. — 1349 
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cording to the Parian Chronicle in Olymp. 75. 2, or accord- 
ing to Thucydides (3, sub fin.) several years later. This 
was the second eruption after the settlement of the Greeks 
in Sicily, and indeed the first of which any thing besides the 
mere event is known. Again, vv. 347-372 contain, as | 
think, a clear imitation of Pindar’s first Pythian, which was 
composed Olymp. 77.3; or, as Boeckh (on Pind. Pyth. 1) 
shows, 76. 3. &schylus went to Sicily after 77. 4, and 
perhaps stayed there until his death, but still brought forward 
plays upon the Athenian stage. We seem to have, then, the 
time before which this part of the play cannot have been writ- 
ten ; but the passage may have been added on a reacting in 
Sicily, — a supposition which will account for its episodical 
character, and for its being given, in the ordinary text, to the 
wrong person. 


The first edition, with a text chiefly following that of W. 
Dindorf in his “ Poete Scenici,” appeared in 1837; the sec- 
ond, with an unaltered text, but with many new notes, in 1841. 
I have now in this third edition corrected and added to the 
notes, and have made the following changes in the text: — in 
verse 49, éray6q for émpdx4n; 108, evéfevypas for tréfevypat, 
113, éralOpios for éraOpics ; 340, ra pev for rd pew 3 345, eivexa 
for ovvexa; 478, és for e’s 3 481, mpiv y for mpl» ; 497, doi» 
for dopiv; 540, Sepxozeva for Sepxopém ; 586, yeyupydxacw 
for yeyupvdxao’; 606, pixap 4 for pi xpn°3 659, aby for 
udbor 3 674, xepaoris for xepdoris ; 705, ov for od 8; 829, 
yaweda for dareda ; 866, Evvevvoy for civeuvoy. 
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Fédoww’ dv ws mAgiotore: mypovads tuyeiv. 
ov Ont’, eel we xaL KaOLYVYATOV TYyat 

, 9” a . o¢ la , 
teipove” AtAavtos, 0s mp0S EOMEOVS TOMOUS 
Eotyxé, xiov’? OVEaVOY TE xal yOovos 
auots Epeidav, ayOos ovx evdyxadov. 
tov ynyevt) te Kilixiay oixytoga 
avIpav dav axtetoa, Sdiov tépas, 
Exatoyxdonvoy moos Biay yepovmEevov 
Tupava tovgoy, nacww os avéstn Peois, 

~ ~ ? , 
ouspdvaiot yaupydaiot cugifav qovor- 
& ouudtov 8’ notgante yopyanoy oélas, 
€ ‘ ‘ 299 2? la , 
as tyv Mos tugavvid’ éxnégoav Bia. - 
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adh’ HAOEV avt@ Znves ayounvoy Bélos, 
xatatbatys xEpavvos éxaviwy pddya, 
a > A 2a7 ong € 4 
os autov ésexdnge tov vwnyooav 360 
xounacndtav. poivas vag sis avtas tums 
Epewadaby xa£e6povty0n o0évos. 
XAL VUY, Gyosiov xal Magyopoy Jéuas, 
xeitat otevanov nAnoiov Faracciou, 
imovpevos Gilatoy Aitvaiats Bro ° 365 
xogupais 3” éy axpais Huevos pvdgoxtunet 
“Hoatotos, ivOev ixpaynoovtat mote 
HOTAMOL TugOs BdtOVTES ayoials yydOots 
TNS xaAAtxcdpnov Lixedias Atvpovs yvas ° 
/ 8 > Ld 4 
totovds Tuas éEavavice: yodor $70 
Pequois dniyotov Bédeot nvgnvdov tadns, 
xaineg xegavva Znves nvOpaxapéevos. 
av 3° ovx admEigos, ovd’ Enov didaoxddov 
yontes : csavtov oat’ dnus énxiotacat: 
éye) 3€ THY Magoveay avtlyow tYyny, 375 
és 1? av Atos podyvnua Aoprion yodov. 
NKEANOZ. 

” r oo gv a 
ovxovy, Lpounbev, tovto yiyv@oxets, Ott 
Ogyns vooovons sioiv iatpoi Adyot ; 

| IPOMHOETS. 
Eay tis év xaLe@ ve palbdcoy xéap, 
xt un opolyavta Fupov ioyvaivy Big. 580 
QKEANOS. 

év 10 npobupstoOat dé xal toduay tiva 
¢ ~~ > lod 7 id , 
opas évovoay Lnuiav ; didacxé me. 
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MPOMHOETS. 
poy8ov rEgtocoy, xovpdvovy t’ Evybias 
QRKEANOZ. 
Ea we tyvde tyv vooov vousiv, ee! 
xEgdtotov Ev PoovovYta un doxeiv moovety. 385 
HIPOMHOETS. 
éuov doxnos taunhaxynu’ elvac tode. 
QKEANOZ. 
oapas ph’ és olxov cos Adyos atédde nddcy. 
HPOMHOETS. 
Ln yao ot Fonvos ovpos eis EyOpav Bady. 
a QKEANOZ. 
7H ta viov Paxovvre nayxpateis Eas ; 
| WPOMHOETS. 
TOvtOV PuAdoocov uy mot’ ayOEcOn xéag. 390 
QNKEANOZ. 
n on, Lpopnbev, Evuqopa siddoxados. 
IPOMHOETS. 
otéhAov, xouilov, cate tov nagdvta vouy. 
QRKEANOS. 
Opuapéve pot TOvd’ EOavEAS Adyov. 
Asupov yap oiuoy aibégos waipe: mtepois 
TEtQaOxEANS Oi@VvOS: aomEvos Dé TAY 395 
otaOuois ev olxeioros xdpweev yovu. 
XOPOR. 
otévea of Tas ovAomévas t¥yas, pounder, 
daxpvoictaxtoy 3’ ax’ dsoav Gadiwav Asboueva 
G£0S, TapELay 400 
votiows éteyEa mayais> duiyapta yao tdde Zevs 
397 — 405. — 406 — 414. 
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297 4 4 ¢ v4 ~ ~~ 
idiots VOUOLS xPaTUVaY, UEEONPavoY Feois Tos 
4 > ? > (4 
M90S EVdELXYUCLY alymaVv. 405 
npénaca 3° ndn atovdeyv héihaxe yooa, 
wsyahooynuova t’ apyaongEenn *otévovea tay oa 
Evvouatudvey te Tyuay, OndooL T’ Exotxov ayVaS 410 
*"Acias &0s véivovtat, utyadootdvo.ot ois 21- 
uace ovyxduvover Fyntoi- 
Kohyisos te yas Evotxot 415 
MAaQBEVOL, Mayas ATECTOL, 
“at L£xvOns Outhos, ot yas 
bd 4 > 4 ind ” ? 
ésyatoy tomoyv augi Marat Eyovot Aiuvay, 
‘Apabias t’ dgsov avGos, 420 
c , 9 4a , 
vyixonuvoey F’ ot moAtcoua 
Kavxdoov néilas vénovtat, 
daios otgatos, ofumpapotot Boévav év aiypais. 
povoy 87 medc0Ev aAAOv év mévots 425 
dopévt’ adapavtodétos Titava Avpats 
siadouav Deov ”_Athay, 
Os aity vmégoyov abévos xpatatdy 
ovpavidy TE MOAOY VaTOLS vmoGtEVatet. 430 
Boa dé novos xAvdav 
“~ 4 ‘ 

Evunitvay, otévet BvGos, 
xehatvos “Aidos 8’ vn06péuee uvyos yas, 
nayai 2° ayvopvtav notauayv otéivovoty dAyos 

oixtodv. 436 

HPOMHOETS. 
uy tot ydudy Soxeite yd? avbadia 
otvay ws’ ovvvoia J Sdntomat xéag, 
Opav Euavtoy ode ngovcedovmEVoY 
415 — 419. — 420 — 424. 
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xaitor Feoict tois véors tovtois vipa 

tis @Ados 4 ’y@ TavtEdas Biagtosy ; 

ahh’? avid ciya. xai yap sidviatow av 
vuiv Aéyoun’ tav Boorois dé aypata 
dxovca0’, as Opas, vVNNiOUS GYTAS TO TOL, 
Evvous é0nxa xat poevav Enn6odovs,— 
Lika 32, péuwev ovtv’ avOganats Exav, 
GAA’ aw 8édax’ evvotav éEnyovmevos,— 
of npata pév BAsnovtes E6hExov purny, 
xAvovtes ovx HxOVOY, AAA’ ovELpataY 
adiyxtot moppaict tov "waxeov yodvov 
Epugoy elxyn aavta, xoute nAvOugeEis 
Sduovs meocsidovs Hoay, ov Evioveyiav- 
xatapuyes 8° Evalov, Wot” ayovgot 
LUvounxes, Kvtoav Ev uvyois avndiots. 

nv 8° ovdev avtiois ovte yeimatos TExpag 
ovt’ avOeuadovs W00S OVTE xaQMimo” 
Féigous Bi6aov, add’ atep yyduns TO nav 
Expacoov, & te 39) eplv avtolas Eya 
aotoay eka tds te Svoxgitous Bvozts. 
xal unv agcOuov, EEoyvov copicuatoy, 
éEevpov avrois, yoauuator té ovyOéosts, 
pvyuny O° anavtav povcopytoe’ éoyatty. 
xatevia mpatos év Cvyoict xvadaha 
fevylavoe Bovdevorta’ capacity 2 nas 
Fvyntois pevyiotwy diadoyor poyOnuatav 
yévavd’, up’ apuar’ hyayov pidnviovs 
imnous, dvadua ths UmegnAovtov yAons. 
Fuiacodnlayxta 8° ovtis aAdos avt’ Euov 
Atvonteg’ Ev9e vavtihov oyjmata. 
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r4 9 2? b U 
tolavta unyavyuat’ éevowy tadas 
Bgotoiaty, autos ovx Eya odqiopn’, bt #70 
THS vuv Magovons nnpnovns anahklaye. 
XOPOZ. 

L4 > 8 ~ 9 > ‘ a 

nrérovOas aixes My’ anoopadss Poevav 
~ N 9 >? \. oa 2 , 

mhava xaxos 0° tateos ws Tis és VOCOY 
neoay aOupsis, xai ceavtoy ovx EyEts 

¢c =~ € 4 > 
évoeiv onotors pagudxors idotpos. 475 

IIPOMHOETS. 

ta dowd pov xAvovoa Gavpaost miéov, 
olas Téyvas TE Xal MépOUS EunodunNy. 
TO fév MEYLOTOY, EL Tis &S VOCOY méCOL, 
ovx nv adéenu’ ovdev otte Bodotpor, 

? b) bd A) 2 ‘ 4 
OV YOLOTOY, OVTE MLOTOY, GAAa Papuaxav 480 
yorig xateoxéhiovto, mpiv 7” &y@ opioty 
bg U > 4 > 
édetEa xpacets nriav axeoudtayv, 

b € a > 4 o 

ais tas andoas éEaudvovtar vdoous. 
todnous 8 nodhovs pavtixns éotoiyica, 

2 “~ > 2 , La] “ 
xaxpLYa mE@tOS EF OVELQATAY & YON 485 
tnag yevicOat, xAnsovas te Svoxeitous 
éyvagto’ avtois’ évodious te cvp6ddous 
yaUWoveyay Te Ninoy oi@vav oxe0oas 
dtapto’, oltivés te SeEvoi Por 

3 , b) ? iy 
EVOVUMLOUS TE, KAL Diattay HYTiva 490 
Eyovo’ Exactot, xal me0s aAAHAOUs tives 
” \ , \ , 
EyOoat te xa otepynOoa xai ovvedpiat: 
Onhdyyvey té Asotnta, xai yootdy tive | 
” 9 A »” , . oc sy 
Eyovt’ ay sin dainocty moos ndovny, 
yohys AoGov te moixidny Eevuoepiay, 495 
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KViOR TE XOAG CvyxaAUTIO* xa Laxpay 
dopiy nupdoas, dvotéxpagroy sis téyynv 
ddaca Ivyntovs: xat ployana onuata 
ZEwpudtaca, medo0ev ovr’ Endovena. 
to.avta pév 3n taut’ EvegOe SE yOovos 
xexouumév’? avOpamoow apEedAnuata, 
yalxov, cidnoov, &PyUEOY, YOUVOdY TE Tis 
prceey av magoev éEevpeiv enor; 
ovdeis, cam’ olda, uy wdtny pavoa Pédov. 
Goayet dé pv00 navta ovlAnbdny wade, 
nacat tiyvat Bootoiaw éx HpounGéas. 
XOPO2. 

pe vuv Bootovs péev apédet xalpov néga, 
savtov 3° axnde Svatvyovvtos’ as éya 
evelnis siue tavdé o” éx Seopav Ext 
AvOévta pndev usiov ioyvoew Atos. 

y NPOMHOETS. 
ov raya. Tavty poipd ma tedeomogos 
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Svals te xaumbeis, de Seopa puyyave: 
f. 9 ? 4 > ’ ~ 
téyyn 3” avayxns acevection paxoo. 
XQPOS. 
? by > Ul > A 2 c 
tis OVY avayxys Edtiv Olaxo0TEOS ; 
HPOMUOETS. 
poipas toimogpot, uvypovés t’ “Eguvves. 
XOPOS. 
tovtav dpa Zevs éotwy aobsevéctegos. 
TPOMIOETS. 
OvxOUY ay ExPUyoL YE THY MENpapEYHY. 
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XOPOZ. 
ti yop nengatae Zyvi, many dei xpatety; 
WPOMUOET. , 
tov’ ovx Et’ dy mVOoL0, pndé Arndt. 540 
XOPOZ. (Famra,, 
7H wov tt ceuvov gor 6 Evvaunéyers. 
NPOMHOETS. ve 
G&ALov Adyou pipvynabe, tovde 8’ ovdamas 
xaos vyeyaveiv, GAAa ovyxaduntéos 
doov pddtota: tovde yap odlav, éya 
Seopovs aexeis xal dvas Expruyydve, 525 
XOPOZ. 
pnddu’ 0 navta véwov 
Geit’ tug yvoua xedtos avtinadov Zevs, 
pnd? livia Feovs doiats Dotvars motwvo- ogres 
copéva 
Bovgdvois, map’ ‘Lxeavov natods aobectov ndgor, 
und’ aditount Adyots: 
GAAd woe td” Eupévot, 
xa pajrcor’ extaxein. pet lee! _ 535 
7Ov te Pagoadéats | 
tov paxpor tEivery Biov éAmiot, pavais | 
Fuucv aldaivovoay év evpooctvats. piace sé os | 
deoxoméve, , 840 { 
uuelots pdyOors Syaxvatduevoy * * Merot! Ti ¢ ! 
Ziva ya. ov Te0MEwY, - | 
idia yvouy oé6ee 
Ivatovs ayav, ITpounbev. ? 
. ~~ 526 — 535. = 536 — 544. | 
00 Www ow ; , 
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90 >t , : 4 , > 98 ~~ + 
Pép’ oas ayapis yapts, @ pidos, Elmwée, MoV Tis 
aAxnG ; 545 
) ~ on 
tis Epapegioy dontes ovd édéoy Ons ST 
odtyodpaviay a Gxixvy, 
iodvetpov, & TO patav 


ahaocy * * * yvévos gunenodtopévoy ; 550 
Pa b) B) ¢ 4 ad 4 
ovmote tav Atos aguoviay Bvata@v nagekiace 

- a ? 
Boviat. aes 
EuaBov wade, cas mgociwove’ odods tvyas, Hopo- 
pnbev. 
16 Stapqidtoy dé wor pédos ne0cenTA 555 


108’, éxsivd D Gt’ aug Aovtea 

xal Aéyos Gov vuEVaoUY 

idtate yduov, Ste TAY O“omMaTELOY 

Eivois ayayes “Howvav niOav sauapta xotvo- 

Aextoov. 560 

| IN. 

tis 73 Th vévos 3 tiva po Aevooeyv 7 
FOv8e yadwois év mEToivototy f 
me etpalopevoy 5 ; 
. ivos dunhaxtys owas OAEXEL ; . 
qvov ony 

ve Y) poysga metAdvnuae. wt ee 666 

dd, Ea ga ° 
yolse tts av me Tay Tadatvay olotoos, 
sid@dov “Aoyov ynyevous, ahev 8a, 
[po6ovpueu] tov pvgtmmov eicogpdca Bovtav. 
6 8& mogevetat BdAtoy oun’ Evo, 570 
Ov Ovde xatOavdvta yaia xEvOEt. 
545 — 552, = 553 — 560. 
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GAAd pe Tay tadaway 
&& évionv nEQav xuvnyetéi, 
HAGVE TE VIOTLY AVA Tay THagadiay Waupor. 
uno 8 xnodmiactos otobsi dévak | 
ayétas vivoddtay vouov’ ia io, ool, 675 
rot, WOOL, Noi wu’? ayovet tHhExhavor RAavaL. 
, 4 9 4 
ti moté nh’, & Koovie 
Nai, Ti wotE taiod’ evélevEas Ev- 
QaY Kuagtovoay Ev THMOVaLoLY, 
é &, olotgnddta dé Jeiuate decdaiay 580 
Hagaxonov BE TEigEts ; 
ui ue paétov, 9 yOovi xddvwov, 7 
wovtiots 8axeot dos Bogay, 
4 4 
undé por pOovycys 
Evypatav, avaé. 
adnv pe nodvniavot nidvat 585 
yeyupvaxaoty, ovd’ Eya wabeiv ony 
mnnovas auto. 
xAvets POEypa tas Bovxeoa magBévor ; 
MPOMHOETS. 
Od 9 > A ~ 2 4 4 
mas 0° ov xhua ts olotpodivytou xoons 
ws ‘Ivaysins ; 1) Atos Padme xéag 590 
EQatl, Xai VUY TOUS UmEQUYxELS SpdmoUS 
@ ‘ ‘ ’ ’ 
Hog otvyntos xpos Biav yuuvaterat. 
TN. 
, >  w# AN \ » > 2_-? 
nzo0ev ELOV OV HATOOS Ovon’ aNvVELS, 
ry od ~ ? n ft 95 4 
einé mot Th MoyEEa, Tis dv, tis aoa mM’, & TdAas, 
tay tadainagoy G0” étijtvua meo00oosis, 595 
Pedovtdv te vooov 
574 — 533. = 593 — 638. 
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Gvouacas, & Uapaive ue yoi- 
OVv0a xévTQOLOL Mottadéocoty. 
# %. oxotnudtayv dé vynotioww aixiaes 
Aabodautos 7AOov, “Hoas 
éxexdtotor pyndect Bapsioan. dvo- 
Satudvay dé tives, of, é &, 
ol’ éya, Loyovety ; 
aAlAd pot Topas 
TEXUNQOYV, O TL UL? ENAMMEVEL 
nadeiv, ti unyao H Ti Pdouaxov vooov 
dsitov, cineg of00a° 
Fodet, poate ta Svonidva napGivo. 
NPOMUGOETS. 
Lite topas cot mav Seg yontes uabeiv, 
ovx Eumdéxov atviypat’, ada’ anda ddya, 
aonep Sixatov noes pirovs otyetv otoma. 
mugos Bootois dotne’ opas Hpoundéa. 
rn. 
& xowvov apéidnua Gvytoiow paveis, 
tlnuov IpounGev, tov dixnv mdoyets tdde ; 
NPOMHOETS. 
apnot REavpar tovs Euovs Fonvav ndvous. 
rn. 
ovxouy mopots ay Tyee Sagedy éuol ;sx 
MPOMHOETS. 
diy’ viv’ aitst> nav yoo dv nvOot0 pov. 
IN. 
onunvoy Gos év pdoayyi o’ aypade. 
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HPOMILOET. 
BovAsvpa pev to diov, “Hpaiotov 8 yeig. | 
TN. 
mowds 0 noiav aunhaxnuatav tives ; 620 | 
. IPOMHOETS. | | 
TOCOVTOY AOXM ol Cagnvioat povor. 
TN. 
xai 1QOs YE TOUTOLS TEQUa THS EuNS HAYS 
Sdcigov tis Eotat ty Tadatmagea yoovos. 
MPOMHOETS. | 
TO py padeiv cor xpsiocov 7) pabetv tads. 
rn. | 
pytoe pe xovwys tov0’ Smeg pedo nabeiv. 65 ~ ‘ 
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, Tf. . 
ti dyta méddels un OV yEyavioxEy TO Mav ; 
~ HPOMHOE?S. | 
pOovos bev ovdeis, ads 8’ oxva Foakat poivas. 
| In, - , 
UR Lov ToOXHdOY pACOY ws ELOl yAUKY. 
1 POMHOET &. 
net mpoOupet, yon Aéyerv> a&xove 37. 630 « 
XOPOZ. 
unio ye* pwoigav 8° ndovns xapoi méoE. 
THV THOSE MOWTOY LoTOQHOw"EY YOOOY, 
avutys Aeyovons tas noAv@Odpous tyas ° 
ta howre 8’ aOav oor didayOnta népa. 
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I POMHOETS. 
‘ ” 2 - ~ 9 ¢< ~ , 
aov égyov, Loi, taicd’ vmoveynoat yacey, 
GAhws TE MAVTOS KUL KAOLYVYHTALS TATOOS. 
Os Tanoxdavoar xanodvpacbas TUyas 
évtav0’, dry méddet tts otcecOar daxov 
190s tav xAvovtay, akiay torbny ExEet. 
IN. 
ovx 013’ Gras bmiv antotnoai we yon, 
as ‘ 4 od a 4 
cael dé pv0a nay Oneg megooxonters 
, 
mevoeabE* xaitoe xat AEyove’ odvpouae 
Fedoovtoy yetuava xai dtapbopay 
“woopys, O0Ev. pot oyetAia MoocEnTATO. 
ael yao Owes Evvvyoe ModAEduEvat 
és napOevavas tous émovs, Ragnydoovy 
Asiovot pvOors* @ péy’ svdatpov xdgn, 
ti magdevevee Sagov, eEdv oor yduov 
~ 4 ‘ ‘ € 4 4 
tuyeiy wsyiotov ; Zevs yao iwégov Béder 
90s cov téOadntat, xat EvvaipecOar Kuno 
Bide ov 0°, 6 mai, uy ’modaxtions Aéyos 
to Zynvos, add’ &EeAOe m00s Aéovyns Babvy 
Lewava, Moiuvas Bovotdosts TE MOS MATOS, 
€ A “ ~ a! 4 , 
ws_dv TO diov aupa Aapnoyn mobov. 
rd 4 ? b) 
roloiade Mdoas EvPoOVas OvEioact 
Evvewyounv dvotnvos, és te bn natol 
EtAnv yeyaveiy vuxtipot’ oveioata. 
0 8” és te HvOa xani Aodavns mvxvovs 
Feompdmovs taddev, as paOn, ti On 
Soave’ 7 Aévyovta dainoow nedoosy qiia. 
XA 9 >? , ? , 
yxov 0’ advayyeddAovtes aiodootouous 
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LONsmovs aonuovs dvoxgitas t’ sionuévors, 

4 9 32 ‘ , T 2 4 
téhos o° evagyis Bakes nhbev, Inde 
oapas Enioxymtovoa xat uvOoupevy 
éEo Sopay te xal ndteas w0eiv Eué, 665 
2 25 ~ ~ > 9 2 , a 
agetov dhacbat yns Ex’ EXYaTOLS OQOIS ° 
xel un Pédor, wvganov éx Atos pohsiv 
xEgauvoy, Os nav éEaiotwoet yévos. 
tovotode metoOsis Aokiov paytevuacty, 
>¢ 0 4 > #£ 
éEjiacéy pe xanixieroe Sapdtav 670 
dxovoay dxav N ddd? exnvdyxaté viv 
Ads yahtivos ngos Biay nodooev tase. 
evOus SE woppyn xa poeves Sidotooqor 
yoav, xegaoctis 3°, ws opat’, okvotou@ 
pvane yotoOeio’, Eupavet oxtotypate 675 
yooov moos evnotcy te Kepyveias Géos 
Aégvns axonv te’ Bovxddos dé ynyevys 
axgatos opynv Aoyos audgtet, nuxvois 
dodols Sedogxas Tovs Euovs xata oti6ovs. 
anpooddxytos 8” avtoyv aipvidios udpos 680 
tov {nv ameotéonoev. oiotoonAné 8” Eva 
udotine Fea ynv 190 yys éhavvomat. 

, b , 9 P >» 2 ~ 
xAvets TH MoayOevt’ Et 0’ Eyets Eimetv O TE 
Loindy névav, onuawe> pndé p’ oixtioas 
EvvOadne uvOots wevdéow : vdonua vag 685 
aicytotoy sivat pyut ovvPétous Adyous. 
XOPOZ. 

# ” a! ~ 
Ea Za, aEZE, PEV* 
oot’ vot’ nvyour Eévous podsicbat Aoyous 
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ovd’ d8e Svobéata xai voo.ta 

AHUATA, AVuata, Seimat’? aupyxet 

xEvTOD WyELY WuyaY Endy ° 

i@ ia poipa poiga, 

néipetx’ siovdovoa neat “Iovs. 
NPOMHOET. 

1906 ye otEvaters xal pobou hia ts e° 

éniayes ist” dv xai ta Aotnd npoopdOys. 

XOPO2S. 

hiy’, éxdidacxe: tois vocovet toe yhuxv 

to Aownov aAyos noovéeniotacbaut Togas. 
HIPOMHOETZ. 

thy noiv yé yoEiav nvvoacd’ Enov ndga 

xovgas* uabeiv yao those nowt” ExontetE 

tov aug’ Eavtyns ZOAoY éEnyoupévns ° 

ta howe vuv axovoad’, ofa yon abn 

tAnvat moos “Hoas 1yvde tyy vedvida. 

av wt’, Invdysov onéigua, tovs guovs Adyous 

Iuua Bad’, ws av téguat’ Expabys odov. 

Moatov pév évOévd’ yAiov moos avtodas 

otpiwaca cavtny oteiy’ avnodtovs yuvas ° 

axnvOas 8° apiger vouddas, of mAextas otéyas 

medapotot vaiove’ én’ svxvxhots oyots, 

Exn6ohots tdEovoww éEnotnpeévor ° 

ois un medaferv, GAA’ Gdtotdvols mddas 

xoimntovoa Gayiacow éExnepav yOova. 

Aatas 8€ vegas of otdnootéxtoves 

oixovor Xddv6es, ovs pvdd£acbai ot yor. 

avyuEepot yao ovde nedonAaotot Eévots. 
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péeis 0° “Y6quotyy notapoyv ov wevdavupov, 
Sy pn MEQdons, ov yao Ev6atos mEpaY, 

noiv av moos avtoy Kavxacov nodys, opav 
Uytotoy, EvOa motapos Expuog mévos 
xpOTAMaY an’? avIaY. KoToOvEitovas JE YON 
xogupas umepbdddovoay és peonuboevny 
Byvat xédevOov, Ev’ “Aualovay otgator 
fkex otuyerdo’, af Osuloxvody mote , 
xatotxovoly aupt Oeouadovd’, tva 

toayeia movtov Laduvdnoia yvdGos 
EyOodsEvos vavtatol, UNTOVLA VED * 

adtai a’ odnynoovol xai pad’ dKopévas. 
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isOuov 8? én’ Gvtais otevondgors Aiuyyns mvAats 
Kiupeguxov y£es, ov GonovondAdyyvas ot yon 73 


Ainovoay aviav’ éixnegav Matatixer: 
Eotat d€ Fvyntois sionsi Adyos uévas 
Ts ons mogsias, Béonogos 8’ éxavupos 
xexdnoetat. Atnovoa 8’ Eveanns nédoy, 
nimeipov HéEus “Aowdd’. dp’ viv doxet 
o tay Feav tvpavvos és ta mavd’ ouas 
Biatos elvar; inde yoo Svntyn Feds 
Lonlov piynvat, tod’ EnégGupsy nidvas. 
mixoov 8° Exvpcas, @ xOEN, TAY Cav yauov 
LVNOTHEOS. OVS yao VUY axnxoas Adyous, 
Elva ddxer oot uydinw ’v noootiots. 

TN. 


it wot pot, & é. 

HPOMHOETS. , 
ov 8’ av xéxpayas xavayvyOiler> ti mov 
Sodoss, Otay ta Aoina nuvOdvy xaxd ; 
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XOPO2Z. 
n yao tt Aownov tHdE Hyudtayv Epeis ; 
HIPOMHOETS. 
dvoyeinegdv ye nékayos atnoas Suns. 
In. 
tt dnt’ snot Lav xégdos, GAA’ ovx ev tayet 
Eso’ Euavtry ty0d’ ano otvpdov nétQas, 
énas 1éd@ oxnwace taYv RdvtaY névaV 
anndrayny; xpsiocoy yoo stodaaks Paveiv 
| tds andoas nuigas makoyELy xaxEsS. 
HW POMHOETS. 
7 SvomtEetas &Y TOVs Emovs GOAOUS Hépots, 
Stig Daveiv mév Eotty ov MEMQamévor ° 
adtn yao nv av nypdtov anahhayy - 
voy 3’ ovdev Eote TEQUG MOL TQOKEiMEVOY 
udyOav, noiv adv Zevs éxnéon tvgavvisos. 
: In. 
7) yde mot’ éoriv Exneceiv aoyns dia ; 
WU POMHOETS. 
now dv, oiuat, t4vd’ idovea cuppooay. 
If. 
mas 8° ovx av, Hts éx Atos Adoxa xaxas ; 
HPOMHOE?S. 
as toivuy ovtay tavdé Cor MaOEiv ndga. 
rn. : 
NQOS TOV tYpavva oxnTTEG ovAnOHoEtat ; 
IPOMHOET?Z. 
GUTOS MOOS avVTOY xEvopodvav BovAevmdtoY. 
: IN. 
noip tedn@; orunvov, ei un tis BAGGY. 
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IPOMHOETS. 
aust YOMOV TOLOVTOY @ MOT’ AoyaAg. 
rn. 
Féogtov, 7 Bootecov; e Gytov, podaov. 
IPOMHOETZ. 
ti 3° Ovttv’; ov yao Gntov avdacOat tdde. 
In. 
% woos Bdpaptos éEaviotatae Podvay ; 
HPOMHOETZ. 
a , ? ~ a 4 
y teetal ye Maida péigtepoy argos. 
IN. 
oud’ Eotty avt@ ty08’ anootQOMH tUyNs ; 
‘ 3 
HIPOMHOET?.. 
ov dnta, neiv Eyoy’ adv éx deonav AvOzis,— 
| Tn. 
tis ovv 0 Avoay a’ éotiv axovtos Aids ; 


HI POMHOETS. 
\ ss» Cav tiv’ autov éxydvay elvat yosor. 
PN od IN. 
tas sivas; 4 “pos mais 0” anahrdge xaxey ; 
HPOMHOETS. 
toitos ye yivvav mos 8éx’ aAdacoww yovais. 
In. 
48° ovx Ex’ evkdpb6Antos H yonopodia. 
| HPOMHOETS. 
xal unde cavtns Exuadsiv CyrtEe Mdvovs. 
In. 
uy pot MootEtvav xégdos elt’ amootépEt. 
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HPOMHOETS. 
~ 4 , 4 
dvoiv Aeyotw os ation daorcopat 
If. 
woioly noadekoy, aipeciv t’ Euot didov. 
HPOMHUOETS. 
disap? * slow yao, 7} movav ta Aownad oot 
/ ~ mW A 2D , 92 2 
Podoa oapyvas, 1) tov ExAvoovt’ Ene. 
_ XOPOS. 
TOVTAY OV THY MEV THIE, THY 9” Euot yagLY 
FécOat FEdnoov, yd’ atiyuwdoys Adyous ° 
xaL THdE pév véyove tyv Aoinny niévny, 
guoi 8 tov Avcovta*s tovto yao 7000. 
HPOMUOETS. 
> 4 ~n? > 2» , 
emet 1Q0OvuUECO’, OVX EvaYTL@COMaAL 
TO 49) OV yEyaveiv May Goov mpocyenteteE. 
cot neatov, loi, xoAvdovov niavyny yeaoa, 
iy éyypapoy ov uviuooty séhtols Poevar, 
Stay wegdoys beiboov ymeiowy gor, 
nmpos avtohas mdoyanus Hroct6sis * * * 
novtov nEQaoa pdoicbor, és t’ av ekixy 
no0s Iopyoveia media KioOijvns, iva 
ai Dooxises vaiovor dnvacat xdgas © 
tosis xuxvduooqmot, xotvov oun’ ExtnUevat, 
/ a wo 4 
povodovtss, as aud’ yALtos Mo0asegxetat 
axtiotv ov0’ 7 vUxTEQOS LIV AOTE. 
4 9 2 4 ~ ~~ , 
néhas 0’ adeApar tavde toeis xaTAaNTEQOL, 
dpaxovrguadso: Topydves Bootoctvysis, 
3 ni) > 4 >? ‘ lp 4 
as Puntos ovdeis elordav Eker mvods ° 
TOLOVTO Ev ot TOVTO PoovoLov hiv. 
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ad 2 kA AF et 
adiny 8° axovooy dua oxEOH Feapiay - 
obvorduous yao Zyvos axgayeis xUvaS 
yovnas pvia£at, tev TE LOVYOMG CTEaTOY 
“Aoiusacnoy inno6duor’, of yovodgéutov 805 
> ~ > ‘ ~ f , 
oixovory agi vaua [[ovta@vos mogov ° 
tovtois ov un méihate. tnhovoov dE yyy ; 
ca Q ~ a QS #57. 
ngets xedarvoy mudoy, ot mg0s Ato 
a ~ - .' 4 
vaiovet mnyais, évOa natapos Aidiow. 
tovtov mao’ oyOas Ep—’, Ews dv éEixy 810 
xaraBacpsy, EvOa Bubiiveoyr ogay 760 
you oentov Neidos eviotov Geos, 
obs 0” Odacet thy Teiyavoy és yOdva 
Netiory, od 34 tyv paxody anoixiay, 


> ~ 4 ? 8 4 , 
Loi, mE Q@tTAL CO TE XML TEXVOLS XTIORL, 815 


tov 8° st ti coe wedAdy TE xal JvosvoEtay, 

> id 5) Mad > 4 
énavadindats, xat oagas éxuavOave ° 
oyoky JE nhtiov 7 Fido ndgsoti pos. 

XOPOZ. 

> ~ . 8 , * 
El mév Te tHOE AotHov H MapElmEvoY 
Eyels yeyaveiv THs moAvpOopou miavns, B20 
hiy’: et 8& mdvt’ sionxas, nuiv ad yoouw 
dos Hv’ aitovuecba, pépvynoas OE mov. 

HPOMIOETS. 

TO nay nogeias HOE TEpM” AxNxOEV. 
Onws 3’ dv sidn un patyv xAvovod pov, 
& uoiv podsiv Seve’ ExpendyOnxey Yodo, BA 
TExUNOLOY TOUT’ avtO dovs UVO@Y Ener. 

py) ‘ ? ‘ ~ > ? , ; 
oyvdov pév ovy tov misiotov Exieiwa dovyor, 
mg90s avto 8’ eiut téigua cav Hiavynpatoy. 


WTIPOMHGETS JES MATHS . 39 
~ eet vag nAes 90s Mokoocae yvanid8a, { dames 
pel ag emdy™ THY ainuvaréy t’ api Awsiarvny, tva 830. 
paveela oa ‘ax0s t” oui Geongaroy Mwos, ge, 
rower TEgas 1” amtatoy, at TeQaHyogot doves, ala. oitinry 
vp’ dy ov Aaunpas xovder aivixtyoins kal. 

. HeoonyogevOns 9 Atos xray dciuap " 
LéAAovo’ EaEcO . el TOVOE mpocoaivet GE Tl, | La EAs > 
évtevOev otoTpyjoaoa THY MAQAXTLAY 
xédevOov jéas nes péyav xddrov “Péas, 


ag’ od xaliunAdyxtoioe yéetmcater Soouots ° 


zoovoy dé tov wédAovia mdviuos pvyds, «| 
capes éxiotac’, “Idvios xexAjoetat, = S40 , 


THS ONS MogEtas uynua tots naoty Bootois. 
onpstd Got tad” Eoti THs euas PoEVOS, Ten 
Seb as Bégxetac mhéov tt tov mEpaopevov. 7 
} 3 howd 8? tyiv TpoE t’ & xowvoy geton, | 
} és tavtov élOav tay mddac Adyar ¢ vos. COT 
gotv nods Keivo6os é coxary ZGov0s, 
Néeidov ngos avrg otopart xai mpocyauate* c}. x .---2 


, évtavba O27) 08 Zevs ridqoty & Eupoova, 
woe \ fnapay arggGet yElol xat diay povor. 
.* émavupoy d€ tav Atos Ev atOY 350 
TéSets xehatvov "Enagoy’ 0s xagn@cetat a 


sony mharugpous Neidos agdever yOovae “Vs 4 Me 
méuntn 8? a? aviov yéivva mEevtnxovtd2z ats 

, . > e ~ 9 2 , 
madtvy meo0s -Aoyos ovy Exovo’ éEhevoetat 
IyAvoropos, pevyovoa suyyevy yowov 254 
avewiav: ot 8’ Extonuévor peévas, 
xioxot meheov ov paxody Aedstuucrvot, 
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qgover Inoevoortes ov Fynoacipnovs 
yamous, pOovoy d€ oapatay EEE Feds ° 
Tedacyia dé déketat, Pnhuxtove 
"Age dauivtav vuxtipgoventea Fodae 
yuvn vag avig’ Exanotoy aiavos otegsi, 
diOnxtov év omayaios Bawaca Eigos- 
todd’ én’ éyOgovs tovs guovs 21004 Kunegus. 
pilav dé naidov inegos Pédsee t0 pi 
xteivar Evvevvor, add’ dndubdlvvOnostac 
yvounv: dvoiv dé Fdtegoy Bovayoetat, 
xlvety avadets uddiov 7H pLaipevos ° 
avin xat’ “_Aoyos Bacthinov téket yévos. 
paxgov Adyou dei tavr’ éxskeAOciv topes. 
arogas ye unv éx Thode Pasta Foaovs 
téEotot xAELvOs, Os HdvaY Ex TaVd’ es 
Avost. toivde yononov 1 mahatyevnys 
Eentne éuot dinhOe Titavis Oépts: 
onas 3& yarn, Tavta Set paxpov yoovou 
Elzeiv, ov t’ ovdéy Exuabovoa xegdaveis. 
In. 
éledev édedev, vad uw? av opdxedos 


xal posvonAnyeis paviat Fddnove’, 


oiotpou 0’ apdts yoiet mw’ a&mVOQOS ° 
xoadia §& pdb peéva Aaxtiler. 
Tooyodtveitat 3° opuad’ Edivdny, 
Eo 8é Socuov pégopat Avoons 
NVEVUATL LALYO, YAMOONS AXPATYS » 
Polegot dé Aoyot matove’ sixy 
OLVYVS LOGS XUVAAOLY BTN. 
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XOPO2. 
9 Copos % somos Os 
meatos év yvaug td” é6dotace xal yAdoog dtE- 
as To xndevoat xa0’ Eavtdv apLoTEvEL WaxQ@’ 890 
xai pytE tov nAovT@ StabpuRtopévay 
Lyte Tav yévva usvadvvopevav 
OVTR YEOVITAY EQAOTEVTRL YaMOY. 
PYMOTE UYMLOTE pL’, © 
* * * Moigat AEyéwv Mos evvadtecgav ioe 
méhovoay * 895 
‘ id 4 a ~ > > ~ 
unos tAGBEiny yapéeta tive tav E& ovpavor. 
ta06a yao aotegydvopa napbeviay 
sicopao” “lovs névya dantouévav 
dvonhavos “Hoas ahatsiats ndvey. 900 
>  V\a9 a . yc , 
guot 0” Ott pEv OMaAOS O YaLNOS, 
a&pobos, ov dédta, uy é xpEtcodvay Feav 
Eas. &puxtoy Oupa meocdeaxor LE. 
> 4 Ld 9 ¢ 4 Cad 
amodEues ode y” 0 ROAELOS, Koga 
/ Ing » 4 ‘4 
moptuos > ovd’ Eva tis av yEvoimay. 906 
tay Ais yao ovy ope 
UNTLY ONG PUyow’ ay. . 
MPOMUOETS. 
& , 8 , 9 , ~ 
7 Env eu Zeus, xaineo avOadns poevav, 
EoTat TamElves, olov sLaotvEtat 
yauov yausiv* Os avtoyv éx tupavvidos 
Fodvear t’ dictov éx6adei- mateds 3’ dea 910 
Kodvov tt’ nbn mavtedas xpavOyostat, 
887 — S93. — 894 — 900. 
4* 
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qv éxitvav yoato Snvatav Peover. 
toraves poyOav Extponny ovdeis Peay 
dvvatt’ dv aviea mAny Euov deitat capes. 
éya ta8’ oda yO TodN®. MOS TaAVTA YUY 915 
Fapoav xa0yo0a tois nedagotors xtvroLs 
A) 4 4 ‘4 , 
HLOTOS, Tivacoayv yegot mvenvooy Bédos. 
OVIEY YA GUT@ TAUVT’ ENAQKEGEL TO MH OV 2 Cy -3 
~ > >? > * 
MECELY ATiLOS ATOMAL’ OVX AVACYETA* . 
Toiev Nahaotny voy napacxevatetat 920 
Ex’? AUTOS AUTO, Jvopayatatoy tépas ° 
a \ “ , 9.6 2 4 
os dn xegavvov xpEiooov’ evonoe: pioya, 
Boovens 9 vxep6dAdovta xagtegov xtUmov - 
Palacciay te yys TivaxTELpay YOoOY 
4 > \ Q “« ~ 
totatvav, atyuny tnyv Llooewavos, oxeda. 92> 
ntaioas d€ tade meds xax@, uaOnoETaL 
a , 9 2! A) h) , , 
O0OV TO tT” aoyELy xat TO dovdAevety Diya. 
XOPOZZ. 
ov Inv & yontes, tavt’ Entylaoog Aids. 
IPOMHOETZ. 
ane teheitat, ngos 8’ & BovAouat Aévo. 
, ~XOPOS. 
xa meocdoxav yon Seondoety Zyves tive ; 930 
UPOMHOETS. 
xat tavdée y’ Eee SvoAopatéigous Advovs. 
XOPOS. 
mas 8 ovyi tapGeis todd’ éxointay inn ; 
HIPOMHOETS. 
ti 8? dy poboiuny, d Faveiv ov udpotpoy ; 
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 KOPOS. 
GAA? &OLOY ay cot TOvdE y’ GAyica ndgot. 
HPOMUGETS. 
6 3° otv xotzita> neévta ngoctoxyTta nol. %% 
XOPO. ( 
oi meooxvvovrtes tyv Adodotetay cogot. . * 


. u 
nt ' Sn 


HPOMHOETS. é 

, , ~ N ~ 9 2 2 
céGov, mp0cEvyou, Fonte Tov xpatovVT’ ast. 
guol 8’ Ehacoov Znvos 4 pydev péde. 
Sedta, xpatsita tovde tov Boayvy yoovoyr, | 
Gos Péider> Sagov yp ovx apke Peois. 940 
GAh’ sioopa yag tovde tov Atos tedyty, 
TOY TOV Tupayvou Tov véov Sidxovoy 


mdytas te xaivov ayyehav éEAynAvOe. | 
EPMILZ. 
OF TOY COPLOTHY, Tov nixpas UaignixgoY, 
. 2 oo 9 2 .. 2 ? 
tov eSauagtorvt’ sis Peovs Epynuégorts 945 


HOQGVTG Ttuds, tov mvgos xAéatHV hiya’ 

natn a&vayé a’ ovottvas xoumeEis ydgovs 

avday, woes dy 1’ éxeivos Exninter xpdtovs ° 

XL THVTA pévtoe pydEv aivixtnoias, 

GAA’ avO’ Exact’ Expoates pndé por Bimhas 980 

odovs, Ipounbev, mpoc6dAns: segs 8’ Ste 

Zevs tois torovtors ovyi warOaxiletac. 
MPOMUGETS. 

CEUVOOTOMOS YE XAL POOVIAMATOS MAES 

6 pvOds éotty, ws Fav vaneétov. 

véov véot xpateite xa doxsite 37) 965 

vaiey anevOn néigyau’* ovx éx tavd’ tye 
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dtocovs tupavvous Exnecdvtas noOduny ; 
Teitoy J Tov vUY xoLpavovrt’ Exowouat 
aioylota nai Téytota. py ti dot dJoxa 
~ € , ‘ Ld , 
tapbeiv vontyooELY TE TOUS VéoUS FEOUS ; 960 
uOAAOV yE nat TOV Havtos EAdeinw. ov JE 
xéhevOov yvimteg WAGES Eyxover MAALY ° 
MEVOEL yao OVdEY GY aYLCTOQES ELE. 
EPMHS. 
ToLeiode pévtoL xal Meivy avOadionacty 
és Ta08E CaVTOY Aynmovas xaOaguLoas. 965 
HPOMHOETS. 
tys ons hatgeias thy Eun dvoneatiay, 
capes éniotac’, ovx av alidgac’ eyo. 
xpsioooy yao Oimat THGE AatoEvELY TéTOR 
y matel pyvae Zyvi meorov ayyedor. 
ovtas vbgiley tous vb6pilovtas yorar. 978 
EPMH®S. 
led bd 7 7 
yAidav Eotxas tois napovet nodypact. 
HPOMHOETE. 
Asa; yhisdavtas de tovs Euovs eva 
ExvOgovs owe xat o€ 8’ &y tovtols Aéya. 
EPM HY. 
7 xape yde ve Evupopais ématte ; 
HPOMNOETS. 
dnhe hoya tovs ndvtas éyOaioa teovs, 975 
cr , 4 ~~ 9 2 o 
Ocot maBovtEs EV xaxOVOi MR’ Exdixas. 
EPMH®2. 
, 9 >A f_9 2? \ , 
xAvua O° Ey@ MEUNVOT’ OV OULxpaY YOCOY 
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NPOMHOETS 
voooip’ dv, ei vdonpa tous ExOQous otuyeiv. 
EPMH. : 
sins popytes ox dy, si npdooots xadas. 
HPOMHGET.. 
cool. 960 
EPMHZ. 
qos_e Zevs tovmos ove éniotatac. 
HPOMHOETS. 
AX? dxdiddoxee mdvO" 6 ynodoxav yodvos. 
EPMH®2. 
ead pny ov y’ ona cagegoveiv iniotacat. 
HPOMHOET?S. 
of yop meocnvday ovx dy vO’ Unygetny. 
_ EPMU2. 
' dosiv Zaixas ovdév Gv yorte marie. 
IPOMHOETS. | 
nai pny opeihay 7’ av Tivol’ ava yooty. 986 


EPMHS. 

zxegtdépnoas 8nOev &s maid’ ovta me. 
UPOMH@ETS. 

ov va0 ov xais te xt TOVd’ exvovoTeEgos, 
gt mpoadoxgs suov te mevaetaOat EQ. 5 ; 
Ovx EotLY atxtape” ovds pengetvg’ , OT@ 
TQOTQEWET OL ws Zevs yeyovnoas rade, 990 
| 7egtv ay zohaody dona Avpavtnore. 
10s TavTa GltécOe pev aidakovoca pioé, 
Aevxontion 3é vepade 3 xoel Boovenpase 
pOoviots xuxdta mavta Kal TAQAOGETA ° 
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yrauwee yao ovdey raved p’ GOTE Xai PEacat 996 
790s Od yorav viv Exnecsiv tugarvvisos. 
EPMH2. 
69a vuv si Gol TavT’ dpayd paivetau. 
) MPOMHOETS. 
Guta malas 87n xai Be6ovdevtae tdde. 
EPMIS. 
TOAUNOOY, & UaTALE, TOALNOOY MOTE 
90S Tas Rapovoas Tyuovas OpNas Mooveiv. 1000 
HPOMHOETS. 
oyleis patny we, xvp’ Snas, Napnyogar. 
sicehOét@ os nnd’, as Ey@ Atos 
yvauny pobybeis Pndvvous yevyoouat, 
xa Attapyow tov péya otvyoUmEvor 
YUVOLXOMLMOLS VARTLROMACLY YEOOY 1005 
Lioai pe Seopov tavde> tow mavtos dé. 
EPMH2. 
Aévyav Eoixa TOAAA xai patny épsty 
TEvyEL YaQ OVdEV OVE UaADdoCEL xéEXC 
hitais: S¢xav dé odor, as veolvyys — 
nados, Bidfer xat oes Hvias udyet. 1010 
atag opodevve y’ acbevet copispate. 
avdadia yap TO PoovovYTE py xalas 
_-LUTH “a0 avtyny ovdevds psiov oOévEt. 
oxéwat 3’, day un tois Emots meecOps Adyots, 
olds o& yEluay xal xaxav Toixvpia. 1015 
ExELO” GPUXTOS* NOGTA pEv yap oxida 
pdoayya Boovty xai xegavvia pdoyi 
watno onapaés tyvde, xai xovwee déwas 
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paxooy 3€ unxos Extedevtycas yoovoy 

Gwoggoy TEs és paos: Atos dé toe 

ntnves xvav dapotves aistos Ad6eas 

Ttaptauyoe Camatos péya Gaxos, 

axAntos Eonav Sattaievs Havnuegos, 

xehatvd6oatov 8’ 7xag éxOorwnostat. 1085 

totovde udyOov tégua uy tt Meo0ddxa., 

xpiv av Gedy tis diddoyos tay cov névav 

gary, Fedyoy t’ sis avavdyntov pohsiv 

“Avsny xvepaia t’ dupi Taptdgov Baén. 

gos tavta Boviev’’ as 68’ ov nexiacpévos 1090 

0 xou7tos, GAAa xai Aiay signuévos ° 

pevdnyooeiv yao ovx éniotata ordue 

10 diov, adda nav Enos tEdei. ov BE 

ndntatve xat podvute, und’ avdadiay 

ev6oviias ameivoy’ nynon mové. 109% 
XOPOZ. 

juiv pev “Eouns ovx &xatpa paiverat 

hives avaye ydo ce tyv avadiay 

peOever’ Epevvay tyy copny ev6ovadiay. 

neiBov’ scope yao aisyoov éEanaptdyeey. 


NPOMHGOET®. 
eiddte tot poe tod” ayysdias 1040 


68’ 20dviEv, ndoyew 3 xaxas 

EyOgov un’? éyOpav ovdev aetxés. 

moos taut’ én” snot GiatécO@ mév 

Hupos auprixns Béotguyos, ano 3’ 

épeOuféa0e 1065 
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Boovty opaxédo ct’ aygiay dviuwv: 
p9ova 8” Ex nvOnévey avrais bilats 
AHVEVUG XOAIALVOL, 
xupua d& novtoy teayet Gobig 
Evyyaoeev Tay 1’ oveaviayv 
GKotgav deddeus, és te xEhaLvOY 
Tootagov apdny diwere déuas 
tovunoyv avdyuns oregoais divass 
mdvias Et x” ov Favatacee. 
EPMHZ. 
tordde pévret tev pesvonAynxtav 
Bovdcinat’ enn t” éotty axovour. 
ti yao EAheine my napganaizy 
9 TOUSE TUYM; Ti yoda paveny ; 
GAA” ovv vusis »’ at aymoovyats 
Evyxduvovont tais tovde, tonav 
peta mov yaortt’ éx tavde Doas ° 
BY ppéivas tuav nlehte@oy 
Boovryns wuxyp’ atégapvor. 
| XOPO. 
GAho te paver xat MagapvGod pe’ 
O tl xat eetosts* ov yao dn mov 
Tovtd & TAntay Napécvoas Eos. 
nas us xehevets xaxetyt’ coxeiy ; 
BETa TOUS’ O tt yon mdeyELv sBéA@ ° 
Tovs mpo0d0tas yag miesiv EpaOor, 
xovx Eott vodos 


100" Hvuy’ onintyon wadAay. 


HPOMH@O@ETS 4Z4EZMARTA2. 


EPMH2. 
GAA? ody wépvynod? at’ évd ng0déya* 
pnde ngos atns InoaGeioar 
péupnobe tvyny, undé mot’ stn’ 
as Zevs twas sis angéontov 
mn’ eioé6adev ° 
un 870", avtat 8’ vas avrds. 
eidviae yag xoux éEaipyns 
ovdé Aan Opaias 
Eis anégavtoy Bixtvov atns 
éumdeyOnoecO’ vx’ avoias. 

HPOMHOET2. 

xa pny Epyo xovx Ete UVO@ 
Oav cecadevta > 
Bovyia 38’ nyo napapuxatae 
Boovtnys, gdixnes 3” ExAaumovor 
otegomns Camveot, 
otpou6or dé xovey sidicoovet ° 
oxioté 8” dvéisav nvevuata naVvt@y 
eis GAAnha 
otdow aviinvovy anodserxvd mere. * 
Euvtetagaxtae 0” aidno mdvte@. 
Toad” Ex” Emote Gir didOev 
tevyouoa pdbov oreizet pavegas. 
@ pyntees guns of6as, @ ndvtav 
aiOne xowvoyr pdos sidicoay, 
éoogas pw’ ws Exdixna ndoyo. 
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NOTES. 


NOTES. 


[Mt. = Matthie’s Gram., 2d edition; and K., Kiihner’s Middle Gram., Andover 
translation.} 


1.) On the persons of the drama. 

Kratos and Bia both appeared on the stage, but the latter 
was a mute. It is not improbable that an image representing 
Prometheus was fastened to the rocks, or within a fissure of 
rock, behind which an actor was stationed. This play re- 
‘quires but two actors; one of whom played the parts of 
Kratos, Okeanus, Io, and Hermes, and the other those of 
Hepheestus and Prometheus. Io appeared on the stage prob- 
ably as a female, and yet as Bouxepas. | 

2.) On the arguments. — Arg. 1. The lost play of Sopho- 
cles here spoken of must have been called Kolchides from its 
chorus, and have related to the adventures of the Argonauts 
at the palace of /etes, including the death of Apsyrtus, of 
which he chose to make that the scene. A line from this 
play, still preserved, 

tpeis pev ovx dp’ yore tov Tpopnéea, 
' may have introduced the episode of which the argument 
makes mention. — Arg. 2. The inferior age of this writer 
is shown by Aéyet fva rein, with the sense here belonging to 
these words ; by réfe, more poetic for réfera:, the usual prose 
form; and by py Bovddpevov, for ob Bovddpevov. 


2. SKvOnv és olpov. xvbys is used aajectively, here and in 
5 * 
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v. 417, like many other nouns, especially national names. | 
oluos is rendered tract, region, by Passow. The nearest 
approach to this sense is found in the Homeric use of the 
word to denote the parallel plates of a shield, and in its ap- 
plication to the stripes or zones of which a shield might be 
composed. Schomann therefore understands it of Scythia, 
as the strip or long tract of land stretching across the north- 
ern parts of the world. Or Zxi@ys ofpos, without implying 
the existence of a path, may be regarded as an ornamental 
expression for Scythia, considered as the region where their 
track lay. The word is again used in v. 394. Comp. 281, 
where the air is called the mdépos of birds, i. e. the glace 
through which they pass. aBarov. Another reading, 
dBporoy, cited by several ancient grammarians, is preferred 
by Blomf. It seems, however, to have less authority than 
the reading of the MSS., and may have sprung from the con- 
jecture of some one, who thought that there was an incon- 
sistency between otyoy and d8aroy. 

3. In abrupt addresses, where 3¢ and a vocative occur, 
the vocative is put first, and a personal pronoun with 8 suc 
ceeds. Comp. Mt. § 312. 3.— The order is, xp} émirroAds 
pidew ool. édmorodds answers in sense and derivation to 
mandata, éperpn. 

5. Aewpyds Hesychius defines by xaxoipyos, savoipyos, 
av8popdves. Xenophon, Mem. I. 3. 9, uses this word with 
Geppovpyds, bold, boldly wicked. Herm. compares pgdoupyds. 

6. ddapavriver, of adamant or hard tron. atapayrdderos, 
148, 426, means produced by iron bonds. dddyas, first an - 
epithet of some metal, came to mean especially hard iron, 
steel. 

7. dvOos, that which ts ornamental, choice, or honorable, 
as the flower is to the plant. Here it answers to yépas, of 
v. 38, and to reat as used Alcest. 30, in the sense of a 
choice gift, prerogatives. 

ll. orépyex. This word, like dyaway, often answers to 
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acquiesce in, be content with, and so Blomf. takes it here ; 
but the sense to love can be admitted, as diAavOperrov needs a 
contrast in the preceding clause. He had loved men; but 
now he must learn to love Jupiter’s government. So Wel- 
lauer and J. Jones in Class. Journ. 17. 31. 

13. oddev euroday ri, there is nothing before you, or re- 
quiring your attention. éyro8ev means, 1. upon or before 
the feet, present, at hand ; 2. in the way ; which is the most 
common shade of meaning. Blomf. renders it somewhat 
loosely reliquum, but rs contains that idea. 

14. ovyyevy denotes nothing more than that both belonged 
.to the race of the Gods. ; 

15. ddpayf. Blomf. vallis inter montium prerupta, i. e. a 
cleft, chasm, gorge. But the word, wherever used in this 
play, unless perhaps in v. 142, denotes a cliff or rock 
bordering such a chasm. Otherwise the expressions éxpacey 
dy hdpayy:, Vv. 618, orapdgea pdpayya, Vv. 1017, and 8joa mpds 
gdpayy: of the present line, would have no sense. 

16. oxebeivy Elmsley regards as an aorist (comp. his note 
on Heraclide 272), and it is here accented as such. The 
sense requires that an aorist infin. expressive of a single 
action or event, and not a present expressive of continued, 
or repeated, or unfinished action, should be used. 

17. éEwpidfery. This word is not elsewhere found. Sev- 
eral critics would substitute edwpuifew, a word of the same 
sense, credited to Sophocles by Hesychius. 

21. pony. der of the next verse implies dxovce, — an 
instance of the figure called zeugma. K. § 346. 3, —— 
rov. Griffiths remarks that only six instances occur in 
fEschylus of this form and rg or r@ for the longer forms of 
res and ris. 

22. orabeurés, slightly burnt, scorched. orabedew yap, says 
the Schol., rd car’ ddtyow dmrray. 

27. Awpncwv. It is very rare that Aw¢dw is active, as here. 
An instance may be found in Apol. Rhod. 4. 1418. So 
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Arye is now and then active, but usually neuter. The Schol. 
on that passage, Suidas, Hesychius, and the Etym. Mag., 
concur in assigning as the original meaning of this verb éo 
remove a burden from the yeck, and in deriving it from Addos. 
If they are right, the metaphor corresponds with the literal 
meaning of dy6n3év, burdensomeness. 
Iercules, who was to deliver Prometheus, is not meant by 
Vulcan, as the Gods knew nothing of this event, but the ex- 
pression is general; and the poet chose the language with 
allusion to what should happen. 

28. roatr’ arntpe, such good you got. This is the only 
instance where the forms belonging to aravpdw take the 
meaning appropriate to émavpicxopa, I enjoy, reap advantage. 
Elmsley would therefore read émyipov. Buttmann (Lexil. 
No. 22) thinks, that, as dmavpdw in the active means take 
from, a middle ‘orm, like the one in question, may mean 
take to one’s self from, gain, enjoy. This remark defends 
the vulgar reading. 

39. ro: is used here, as it often is, to introduce a received 
truth or locus communis. It answers to you know. 
densv, powerful in tts influence on the feelings, a strong bond. 
Comp. Soph. Electr. 770. 

Al. 8epaivers alludes to dandy, v. 39. Griffiths. 

45. xe:pwvatia, handicraft, a word used only by Aschylus, 
from xepovak, workmaster. 

46. ds anA@ Adye, SC. elrreiv, to speak in a simple or open- 
hearted word, i. e. to tell the simple truth. 

49. The reading of the MSS. here, diavr’ érpdx6n, is of 
difficult explanation, as may be seen by reading the twisted 
interpretations of the Scholiasts. Schiitz renders the pass- 
age “omnia diis sunt acquisita preterquam imperare ” 
Scholefield, “‘ omnia diis fieri solent, i. e. possunt,” x. r. i. 
But the position of wAj» requires that Oeoios be taken with 
coipavety. The words may be rendered, “* you acquired (1. e. 
under the new regime) every thing but dominion over the 
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Gods; and no one has this (is free, supreme), except Jupi- 
ter. Your lot, therefore, is not so bad.” But the sense 
elicited from these words is so oracular at the best, that in this 
third edition I have followed Stanley’s elegant conjecture ap- 
proved by Hermann and received by Blomf. and by Scho6- 
mann; which accords exccedingly well with the next line, 
and with the chgracter of the speaker; all things are oner- 
ous but to reign over the Gods ; for no one is free save Jove: 
i.e. there is toil in every condition except that of the su- 
preme ruler. 

_ 55. vv = aird, referring to dda, which properly denotes 
curb-chain to a bit, but here arm-chain, handcuff, and seems 
to be cognate with WeAAcor, bracelet. 

57. para Blomf. and Well. render with a Schol. by cunc- 
tor. Hesychius para, diarpiBe:, xypovifes. But the interpreta- 
tion of another Schol., od parny yiyvera, has accomplished tts 
purpose, is good. ‘This word has the first sense in Sept. ad 
Theb. 37, and the second in Eumenid. 142. 

62. pdby dv, may learn that he is; but pdby etvat, may 
learn to be, how to be. K.§ 311. Comp. 1068. cop- 
orys == rexvirns. The Scholia Veneta on Il. xv. 410, cited 
by Blomf., say, of wadatot (rods reyviras) coduords éxddovy. 

68. drws. dpa or oxdres is to be supplied before the con- 
junction. Comp. Mt. § 519.7; K. § 330. 6, R. 4. ° 

76. dvarépous Schiitz renders perforatas, i. e. having holes 
in them, through which the nails that entered the rock were 
driven. But the active meaning, piercing (1. e. piercing 


the rocks), is far to be preferred. Comp. 181, where fear 


is called didropos. 
T7. 6 éxiriunrns, the censurer, or censor. 
81. dudiPrnorpov is any thing thrown around, as clothing, 
a net; here, chain-work. — On this word coAnow depends. 
86, 87. mpopnbéws, of a man of foresight or forethought. 
Asch. uses the word as an adj., Suppl. 681 (700), where it 
means having foresight or forethought, provident. 


ce 
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dei. dei takes a dative or accusative of a person, but more 
commonly the first. K. § 279. 4, R. 4. érm follows 
mpounbéws. The construction is, You have need of a man 
able to devise in what way. roxns is the common read- 
ing of the edd. instead of réyms, which latter, as the more 
exquisite reading and supported by a number of MSS., Blomf. 
and Well. justly prefer. réy»y here, like our word contriv- 
ance, means the thing contrived, the skilfully fastened chains. 
Comp. pnxavn, art, contrivance, and machine. 

90. yeXaopa. Where the Greeks used this metaphor in 
relation to the waves, the sea, or the shore, they usually de- 
noted by it something heard, viz. the gentle dash of waves 
in a calm, e. g. upon the shore; a sound resembling laugh- 
ter in itself, and associated in thought with a glad state of 
mind. Comp. the farrago of examples in Blomfield’s gloss. 
But sometimes, as here, it seems to be spoken of something 
seen, viz. of the sunlight reflected from the ripple of water, 
like smile and laugh in English poetry ; as in Hom. Hym. 
in Cer. 14, yaid re waco’ éyéAucce xal dApupdy ol8pa Gaddoans, 
where the joyous bright look of sea, as well as earth, must 
be meant. 

91. The construction changes in this line.” «al o¢, & 
ravérra nAiov KuKAos, KaAd, Would resemble the form of the 
preceding clauses. 

94. The article is not used with reference to his destined 
term of suffering, but because xpdvos, like monadic appella- 
tives, sometimes takes the article. Comp. rév paxpdy xpdvor, 
449, Soph. Cid. Col. 8 ; rdv aiavy ypdvov, Furies 542 (572) ; 
6 pupios xpévos, Soph. Aad. Col. 618; és roadvde rot xpdvov, 
Soph. Electr. 961. The like is true of Bios with the epithets 
paxpds, paxpaiwy, etc., Soph. Gd. Rex 381, 518, and in 
Soph. Electr. 822, rot Biov 8° obdels wéGos, Where rov Biov is 
not of my life, but of life. pupsery is used indefinitely to 
denote a very long time. Comp. v. 774, where it becomes 
thirteen generations. 
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99. x7 depends on crevdyw, as on 8éda, 182, and the clause 
which it begins is epexegetical of rd drepydpevov mjpa. 
émireikat, to arise, appear, = dyvaretka. Hesiod (Op. et 
Dies 384, 565) uses it in the middle, of the rising of the sun 
and planets. 

102. oxeOpas, probably from ¢xe, oxebeiv, in the sense of 
holding on to, = closely, accurately. 

109. According to Hesiod (Op. et -Dies 52), Promethexs 
_ stole fire in the hollow stalk of the narthex (or ferula), a _ 
tall, umbelliferous plant, used by the worshippers of Bacchus 
for staves, the dry pith of which kindled easily. The fable 
in this particular selected a plant used for conveying fire 
from one neighbour to another, and which is still so employed 
in Cyprus, under the name of »dp6nxa. (Walpole’s Memoirs, 
284, in Welcker’s Trilogie, 8.) 

110. xAomraiay does not qualify m7yjv directly, but denotes 
the manner in which the action of @ypéya: was perform- 
ed ; = xAony, AdOpa. 

112. rodade. Some MSS. have an easier reading raa&vde, 
which Brunck and Schiitz prefer, because the crime had just 
been spoken of. But such a penalty =a penalty on such 
grounds. — 

115. dna. The poets taught that an ambrosial perfume 
exhaled from the persons and vestments of the Gods, arising 
from the fragrant ointments with which they were conceived 
to anoint themselves after the manner of men. See Iliad 
xiv. 172. dpeyyns, invisible, obscure. See v. 124, note. 

116. xexpayzémm. The Schol. and Schiitz take this to mean 
pertaiting to a demigod, whose nature is human and di- 
vine mingled. Others, pertaining to gods and men both. 
This is preferable, since the epithet is used, not of perscns. 
but of an odor and a sound. 

117. The subject of {cero is implied in the two preceding 
lines. reppdmov, on the borders of the earth. 

121. 3. dweyOeias EXOSvP = ev drexOeig dvra. Comp. Alcest 
$74. 
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124. ged expresses wonder here. —v. 115 and this place 
show that the Chorus were not seen during their approach 
by Prometheus, and perhaps they came in their car from 
behind. ‘To the spectator they appear suspended in the air, 
down to v. 279. . 

128. geAia is not an epithet of rdfs, but answers to an 
adverb in English, = qidtiws. This band came a friendly 
one, i.e. with kind intent. 

134. Oepepanw, staid-fuced, grave-faced, from Gepepds, 
set, staid, composed. ‘This word is found in a fragment of 
the Sicilian comic poet, Epicharmus. Hesychius defines 
Genep) by BeBaia, cepvy, etorabys. The root is (Oéw) riOnps. 

135. dré8Aos, sc. owing to their hurry. The ancients put 
on sandals or slippers when they went out of the house, but 
were commonly unshod within. 

137. woAuréxvov. Hesiod (Theog. 364) gives three thou- 
sand daughters, and. as many sons (personified rivers, prod- 
ucts of earth and sea), to Oceanus and Tethys. 

139. The early Greeks conceived of the earth as land 
surrounded by water flowing in a perpetual current. Hence 
Ocean is called a river by Homer, Iliad xviii. 607, and is - 
next to the rim of the shield of Achilles. Herodotus (4. 36) 
alludes to this opinion, to discard it. The: God and the 
stream are here blended. In vv. 284 and 300 the God is 
conceived of as coming from the Ocean-stream lying at a 
great distance to the place where Prometheus is bound, 
near the northern sea. Comp. v. 531, where the Chorus 
speaks of sacrifices offered upon the shores of this stream. 

144. goBepd, ex horrore coorta ; Wellauer. Rather, fear- 
ful, timorous. The quality is applied to the tears, instead 
of the person whose fear caused them. 

145. eiaiotca by a constructio ad sensum is referred to 
éuol contained in épotow sacar. 

147. rais—dvpas, in these (rats is demonstrative) indig- 
ilies of tron Londs, in these injurious chains of iron. 


~ 
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150. dééres. Schol. dvduas, arbitrarily. 

151. A Schol. says, weAdpia Ayer xa Tiravas xai vduous 
airév. ra mp meddpa, what were heretofore great or mighty. 

153. Tartarus was conceived of as an immense chasm 
below Hades, or as the lower part of that, the whole of 
which was called Hades. —dxépayres, non transeundus ; 
Blomf. impenetrabilis, ex quo exire non licet; Wellauer. 
Unlimited, Passow’s Lex. 

156, 157. &s — éweynbe, in order that (no one) might 
have rejowced. See vv. 749, 750. 

160. dre = dare aire. Comp. Alcest. 194; Antig. 220. 

163. ridépevos, a conjectural reading for O¢uevos, approved 
by Hermann and Schiitz, and also by Elmsley (who remarks 
that det is rarely found with the aorist particip.), brings the 
line into measure with v. 182. Porson changed this latter 
line, and with as much, if not more reason, reading 83a 3, for 
Gédia yap. reéyevos dyvapnroy — renderiig, making inflexible. 

167. Comp. vv. 762 seq., 908 seq. 

169. spérans, chief, head. So Supplices 366 (371). 
From spé. This word was retained in this sense by some 
Greek states, to denote their chief magistrates: at Athens it 
meant the sitting committee of the Council. _ 

170. +5 véov BoudAevpa. Not the plot of another, but his own 
plan of action, referring to his marriage. Comp. vv. 762, 
764. 

184. dxiynra, not to be reached by prayer, inexorable. 

186, 187. rd dixacov sap’ avrg Exwv, keeping justice by him- 
self, or within his own power. Comp. our phrase to take the 
law into one’s own hands, and Eurip. Suppl. 431, cited by 
Blomf., cparei 8° els, rév vduov xexrnpévos abtés map’ atte. 

193. Take srdvra d\éyor together. 

201. These nominatives continue the construction of v. 
199, and are not nominatives absolute. 

202, 203. avdoop, apfeev. Here the optafive denotes a 
merely possible event purposed ; while the subjunctive im- 
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plies also that it was realized, or that there was a ground 
for its existence. The present denotes continued, the aorist 
momentary action, in this case that of becoming a ruler. 
Kriiger on Arrian. Anab. II. 3. 6, translates dpfa: by impe- 
rio potiri, and adds, “ ita passim Baowedoa rupavyqca aliique 
aoristi, quorum preesentia conditionem aliquam significant.” 
— d76cv here, not, as usually, accompanying a false or ironica. 
statement. Comp. 986. — rodpradww may be the object of 
omevdovres. Comp. Electr. 251; Plat. Gorg. 455, C. 

208. duoydi. Bl. writes duoy6i, contending that adverbs 
from words ending im es should end inz, notin «. Hermann, 
on Ajax 1206, thinks that such of these adverbs as are de- 
rived from verbs should be written with «, and, as for the rest, 
*‘ nondum res plane ad liquidum perducta est.” With this 
Buttmann (largest Grammar, 2. 344) substantially agrees. 

210. The Scholiasts all take Gea here for the same per- 
son as Themis. But in Furies 2, A&schylus follows the com- 
mon mythology in making Themis the daughter of Gza or 
Earth. The poet means, then, that the grandmother of 
Prometheus, as well as his mother, foretold to him the future. 
Gea is called xpordépavris (in loc. cit.) and had many names, 
as Rhea, Chthon, Demeter. Themis also was prescient 
(874), and held the oracle at Delphi before Apollo came 
there. See especially Eurip. Iph. in Tauris 1259, seq. 

213. xpein is the optative in oratione obliqua. K. § 345. 
4. The direct form would be xpi — xpareiv. Tovs UTEp- 
€xovras, the victors (whoever they should be). The par- 
ticiple is used as a noun without respect of time. Several 
critics, on slight manuscript authority, read trepoxévras, those 
who should get the upper hand. Blomf. says, ‘* aoristum 
postulat sensus,’’ I see not why. 

215. 1d wav = mavros, wholly, at all. Comp. Agam. 168 
(179). 

217. mpoodaBdvra, after pot, construed with the subject of 
the infinitive, instead of mpooAaPdvyri1, which construction, 
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though less common, also occurs. Comp. Soph. Electr. 
959 — 962, where both are found. 

221. avroiat cuppayoor. The dative, in the relation of 
accompaniment, is frequently thus used with adrés, and for 
the most part without ov. Comp. Mt. § 405.3; K. § 283. 
2. 

232. dioracas is to be taken in translating after éxpyfev, as 
if it were éypnev dicrdcat xa giricat 

235. Most authorities read here é£epvodpnv, which is for 
éfeppvoduny, as piopa alone, and not é¢pvoua, is used in the 
sense deliver by the tragic poets. ‘The doubling of p is 
neglected by poetic license, as in xpvaopvrous, Antig. 950. 
As this is very rare in iambics, éfeAvodunv, found in several 
MSS., is received by Dindorf into his text. 

237. ro, propter hoc, igitur. 

239. mpobépevos év olxrw. ‘Though such phrases as si- 
Gecba év déyq, év aloxp@, occur, Blomf. says he has not found 
any similar to the present. It ought to mean, placing before 
one’s self as objects of pity, = Ocuevos év otxr@, substantial- 
ly. The following somewhat analogous expression may be 
found in Josephus de Bello Jud. III. 10, § 2, rod pa doxeiv 
pera Thy THs olkouperns yyepoviay €v avrimdv@ ta “lovdaiwy mpo- 
rideoOa, i. e. to place the Jews before ourselves as rivals. 

241. 38° €p6v8us0pa, “ metaphora a verbis desumpta que 
in rhythmum rediguntur et coercentur” ; Blomf. = coerceor, 
constringor. Comp. Antig. 318, for the word in another 
sense. 

247. The sense is, Did you peradventure proceed any 
farther even than this? 

261. nab’ n8oviv = dv, and is the predicate. Comp. v. 
494. go, t° ddyos, SC. dxovervy, to be supplied by zeugma 
from Aéyew. 

268. For tne construction, comp. Alcest. 641, note. 

269. xarioxvavetoOa is the fut. mid. inf. used passively 
(comp. Antig. 210), from xaricxvaivw, I dry up, make lean. 
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xarirxaveioOa is preferred by Porson, on Orest. 292, and 
Well., and is the reading of all the MSS. except one: the 
other word answers in sense to tpocavawdspevoy, v. 146, and 
is justly preferred by Blomf. and Dind. 
Folic and perhaps older Doric for perapoiow, a8 redaipew for 
peraipev in lyric places of Euripides. 

275. rabra = xara ra aird, in the same way. The sense 
is, calamity wandering in the same way (i. e. just as in this 
case) now lights on one, now on another. (Your turn to 
need sympathy may come.) 

279. In the representation the Chorus was now let down 
from the machine to the stage. 

282. edo is future, like oxeda, v. 25. Comp. v. 303. 

284. réppa follows fro = éni réppa. K.§ 277. 

285. Siapenpdpevos, sc. 686v. Comp. Sept. ad Theb. 316, 
Biapetyar Swpdrwv orvyepay dbdy. 

287. youn, by my will. Comp. rapa yrouny, against my 
will, Eurip. Medea 577. Blomf. thinks that this word may 
denete the intelligence of the griffin itself. 

289. fvyyevés. The mythus made Oceanus and Japetus, 
the father of Prometheus, brothers. 

292. The phrase véyew pei{ova poipay was occasioned by 
the custom of setting a greater portion at meals before dis- 
tinguished persons or strangers. Hence it= to hold in 
greater honor. 


medapo ios, 


301. ot8npopnropa. Sometimes compound adjectives in 


the tragic poets may be resolved into a noun and a genitive 
depending upon it, sometimes into a noun and its adjective. 


Thus, cepvdparris, Cid. Rex 556, = cepuvds pavris, and the . 


present word = o:8jpov pyrmp. Comp. Mt. § 446, Obs, 3, b. 
302. és aiay, 1. e. to Scythia, which was thought to 
abound in iron. 
303. fvvacyadGv is future, like yapet and doyada, v. 764. 
309. pePdppooa: — véovs, change your character into a new 
one. veéos Shows the result, = dave véous eivas. 
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313. yddov — pbxOar, gall or bitterness of sufferings. 

317 dpxaia, antiquated, exploded, foolish. For the form 
of this sentence, comp. Alcest. 256. 

319. érixepa. Comp. Antig. 820. 

323. This same figure is used Agam. 1607, mpds xévrpa 
#) Aderi{e, by other profane writers, and in Acts xxvi. 15. 

328. mepicospper, sapiens plus quam satis est, Blomf. = 
overwise ; valde intelligens, Well. The latter meaning is 
more apposite, as the word is used to give a reason why he 
should perceive the force of the remark. 

329. mpoorpiBera, is rubbed upon, as dirt upon cloth, zs 
inflicted. 

330. xupeis = xupeis dv. K. § 310, R. 5. Comp. Electr. 
313; Antig. 487. The participle is often suppressed. 

331.. nat rerodpneos euol. éyot is to be taken with both 
participles, and the notion of companionship is carried over 
from peracyéyv, so that zveroA. is briefly for cuvrerod. 

332. unde peAnodro. The second person imperative of 
the aorist is rarely used with the negative, but instead of it, 
the subjunctive ; the third person so used is more common. 
Comp. Alcest. 1077; Mt. § 511. 3; K. § 259. 5, R. 9. 

335. rovs méAas, othérs, another. See Antig. 479, and 
Electra 551, note (second edition). — dpevoiy limits duetvar, 
which, like better, has the sense of better able. Comp. 
Perse 676, ‘the gods below” AaBety aueivous eiolv 4 pebcévas. 

336. épyy —Adyp here by matter of fact which I see, not 
by what is told tome. The words are very often contrasted 
in somewhat different shades of meaning. 

338. abyé. Comp. Alcest. 95; Antig. 390. 

340. ra pév o = Ta pev oe, Ta pev being opposed to drdp. 
Others read ra peév a’, 1. €. od. 

341. mpoOvpias is governed by eAAetres. 

347. The passage from this line to 372, Elmsley first 
gave to Prometheus, all the MSS. and preceding editors hav: 


ing assigned it to Oceanus. .Blomf., Well, and others, follow 
6* 
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Elmsley’s conjecture, which is, I think, clearly correct. od 
éjra reaffirms what Prometheus had said, and introduces an 
instance of his sympathy ; but, in the mouth of Oceanus, it 
is not at all tothe point. That he felt sympathy was no rea- 
son to suppose that Prometheus, in his very different situa- 
tion, should feel it also. The prophecy, again, in v. 367, 
comes most appropriately from the mouth of the son of 
Themis. V. 373 not only cannot begin a new discourse 
without great abruptness, but it necessarily continues the pre- 
ceding discourse, which contains an argument to Oceanus 
not to oppose Zeus. The words ov’ éuot &i8acnddov xpyces 
will have no pertinence, if Prometheus has not been teaching 
his friend what the cost is of disobedience to the supreme 
ruler. It may be added that Atlas was the brother, not of 
Oceanus, but of Prometheus (the sons of Japetus in He- 
siod — Theog. 510 — being Prometheus, Epimetheus, At- 
las, and Mencetius) ; and that xaovyyjrov must be my broth- 
er. For a conjecture as to the origin of this passage, see 
the Preface. 

351. Eschylus seems, in this extended description of Ty- 
phon, to have had Pindar’s first Pythian before his eyes, 
which was written but a little before the Prometheus: in- 
deed, the imitation is close, but it falls far short of the ong- 
inal, which is one of the brightest gems in Greek poetry. 
It may even be justly charged with being turgid. — yryev7. 
In Hesiod’s Theogony this Typhon or Typhoeus is the 
youngest child of Gea, born in Tartarus. He is subterra- 
nean fire personified; the cause of volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes, | 

352. 3diov, wretched. In this sense the Doric form is 
used by the tragic poets; but in the sense hostile, diios. 
So Hermann on Ajax 771. 

353. In this line, I follow Porson and Schitz in reading 
éxaroyxdpnvov. Blomf. and Elmsley prefer, as more Attic, 
éxaroyxdpavov. The reading of the MSS., éxarovraxdpnvor, 
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violates the metre, by giving an anapest in the second 
plece; but is still retained by Well., who thinks that the 
poet designedly departed from the rule, in order, by an ad- 
ditional syllable, to express more vastness. 

354. This line in the MSS., with the reading waow ds 
dvréoty Geots, contains an inadmissible anapest in the fourth 
place, which many critics have tried to do away with. Wun- 
derlich proposed dvéorn, and supposed the construction to be 
bs dvéatn cupifev pdvov mace Oeois. Dindorf (Preef. ad Poet. 
Scen.) removes every difficulty by adopting this reading, and 
taking avéorn Oeois together, in the sense, rose up against the 
gods. He cites for this use Iliad xxiii. 635: 

“Ayxaioy 8€ (évixnoa) mddg UAevpdmov, ds pot dvéory. 
The relation of the dative here is the same as with pdyo- 
pat, and other verbs of fighting. 

355, 356. yazdyAats Hesych. defines by cuaydor, jaw- 
bones, jaws. dotpdxrw is not often used actively, as here. 

358. 7\Gev aire = FAGe mpés abtéy. Comp. Antig. 234. 

360. Comp. v. 134, where the ching, here the genitive, is 
the accusative, and the reverse is true of the person. 
For ¢pévas of the next line, comp. v. 881. 

362. éxBpovray aobévos, to take away the strength by a 
stroke of thunder, — in the passive, to have one’s strength so 
taken away. ‘The accusative, standing as the object of the 
active in Greek, is often joined to the passive to define its 
action, instead of being its subject; thus, doréyvew ray 
kepadnp, to cut the head off ; dwotpnbévres ras xepadds, having 
had their heads cut off, Xen. Anab. II. 6. 1. All such cases 
may be resolved into éyw, with the participle of the verb 
used, and the accus. Sometimes a dative is used instead of 
an accus. in such phrases. Thus, efnprnpévor réfos, v. 711, 
means having bows hanging from them, lit. hung with bows. 
Comp. Soph. Electra 54. 

366. pudpoxrumet. Comp. Soph. Antig. 264. 

368. yvddos. For this word used metaphorically, comp. 
vv. 64, 726. — For the allusion here, see the Preface. 
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369. Aeupots, broad, spacious, an Homeric word, used 
Odys. vii. 123. Comp. v. 394, where it has the same sense. 

371. Gepyois — {ddys, literally through the hot darts of his 
insatiate fire-breathing fury, i. e. by means of the hot erup- 
tions of an incessant storm of fire. 

378. épyn, feelings, temper, = puxn, which appears in 
citations of this verse. Cicero, however, in his translation of 
this verse renders it by iracundia, and @vpdy can take this 
sense also. 

380. The sense is, and not try to reduce swelling anger 
by force. icxvaive, I make thin, or lean. “ Ducta est,” says 
Schitz, “ elegans allegoria e medicorum rationibus, qui cor- 
poris tumori fomenta adhibent.”” Comp. v. 269. 

381. spoyunbeicGas, which alludes to the name of Prome- 
theus, is preferred by Brunck, Valckenaer, Porson, Blomf., 
and Dind. to xpo6vpcioba:, a reading of more MS. authority ; 


but must be merely an emendation of a bad reading mpe- © 


pdcicba. mpobvpeicba: expresses the forwardness to serve 
a friend, which Oceanus professed, as the ensuing lines show. 
Comp. also v. 341. 

" 385. A Scholiast paraphrases this line thus : —“ It is bet- 
ter for me while I have good designs and useful for you to pass 
with most persons as void of understanding.” He takes 
«3 ppoveiy in the moral sense, and so G. Schneider. [t must, 
I think, have the intellectual sense: Jt is best where one is 
wise not to pass for such, i. e. “that is far better than like 
you to pass for a wise person, and thereby expose one’s self 
tc Jupiter’s tyrannical dislike of every thing great.” 

386. rdé3e rd ausAdenpa means the error in such a course 
as Oceanus advocates, i. e. in attempting to soften the ty- 
rant’s will, The proud soul of Prometheus cannot bear te 
seem to have used Oceanus as an unsuccessful mediator 
with Jove. 

388. otpds Opjvos. Comp. Alcest. 336. 

389. Verbs of sitting in the poets sometimes are followed 
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py the accusative of the seat. Comp. Cid. Rex 2. This 
is analogous to such phrases as to walk the earth, to swim 
the sea. 

394. Waipe. Griffiths shows that this word answers to our 
flap. It here denotes the gentle movements of the animal’s 
wings in preparation for flight. 

397. For the construction of oréve, see Alcest. 652. 

399. Most editors omit AeSoueva without MS. authority, 
and with one MS. read éreye, thus producing equality be- 
tween the strophe and antistrophe; but the latter shows 
marks of a lacuna. The measure is injured by 8’ after daxpu- 
padwar, soft, tender. The general idea of 
this word is ease of motion, which appears in the senses 
pliant, nimble, graceful, and, by consequence, slender (con- 
nected with graceful, as a thick-set frame is opposed to 
grace), and tender or soft, as pliant twigs are. There is 
very good authority for padiwdv. péos == pedpua. ree 
Bopueva. For the middle of Ae(Bw, comp. Alcest. 1015. 

401. wayais. Richmond remarks that my) denotes not 
only a spring, but water flowing from a spring, a stream. 
This is the case here, and in v. 434. 

402. Well. puts a point after rdde, and writes Zebs 8’. 
“ Utrumque,” says he, “ sensus requirit, et recepi ex Robor- — 
tello, preeunte Hermanno.” But 8 produces an unpleasant 
contrast between the clauses, and a point after rade brings too 
much abruptness into the style. dyéyapra rade = apeydpras 
ovras, Avypas otros, thus unenviably, thus grievously. Comp. 
Buttinann’s Lexil., No. 61, for this word. 

405. alyyn, sceptre, thence power; “vis, proprie hasta, 
quam reges antiquos pro sceptro gestasse monet Butlerus ” ; 
Blomf. Comp. v. 925. 

406. crovéev = orovoévras. 

409. Four syllables are wanting before crévovea. Many 
editors read orévover, which has no subject, unless it be im- 
plied in xapa. The line is also corrupt, as the r’ between 
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the first and third words shows. dpxatonpeny, illustrious 
of old. Comp. dpxadmdouros, rich of old, Agam. 1013 
(1043). orevey tiuyv here means, to lament the loss of 
honor, but o. cvydopdy, somewhere else, to lament the exist- 
ence of misfortune. Something so, imnpereivy véog, Soph. 
Cid. Rex 217, to aid in removing a disease ; but simnperei» 
Asy~, Eurip. Medea 588 (Porson), to aid in carrying for 
ward a plan. 

410. Evvopnaidvev. The Titans in general, and not sim 
ply the brothers of Prometheus. So Scholefield. 

411. &roxov, Blomf., Schiitz, Passow, neighbouring ; Wel- 
lauer, inhabited. dyvas, sacred, sc. as being personified 
and an object of worship. 

416. pdyas in the genitive. Comp. Mt. § 339. 

420. Why is Arabia mentioned here, while all the otner 
places are near the Euxine? Some suppose the text to be 
wrong, which is not unlikely. Others say Arabia was taken 
in a wide sense: but it could never include the vicinity of 
Caucasus. ‘ Verisimile est,” says Elmsley, ‘“ A’schylum 
geographie nihilo peritiorem fuisse Tragico nostrati, (Shak- 
speare in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’) qui oram Bohemiz mariti- 
mam memorat.” 

421. iwpixpnuvov, on a high crag. It is uncertain what 
city is here meant. 

424. étumpapoo, sharp-pointed. «papa is the forward 
extremity, the front, of any thing; and the front of a spear 
directed against a foe is its point. xaAXimpwpos in Sept. ad 
Theb. 515 (533) means fair-faced. 

425. The sense here is, one other Titan only have I seen 
heretofore in calamities, subdued by disgraceful bonds of 
steel,— the God Atlas. The other Titans were not so 
chained, but shut up in Tartarus out of sight. 

428-430. irépoyov obévos. ‘* Subaudiendum videtur xa 
rd.” Blomf. That is, as to or with his surpassing might. A 
Schol., taking o6évos to mean weight, paraphrases the place 
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thus: doris 8iddov Bacrdfe: treipoyoy nai péya Bapos, ror 
kparatov oipdudv re xukdov. Some violently put yaioy in the 
place of xparady, thereby intruding, as I believe, upon Ats- 
chylus the conception that Atlas supported earth as well as 
heaven. The passage is without doubt corrupt, and has 
never been cleared from difficulties. a6évos, which can only 
be in the accusative, cannot mean weight; and xparady, 
whether joined to it or to woAdy, is extremely flat, and must 
have stolen into the place of some participle or verb ex- 
pressing the straining of the strength of Atlas. For imoote- 
vdfet, which, as involving the notion of holding up, is taken 
in a constructio pregnans with véroas, Hermann conjectured 
(Opusc. 1. 114) trooreydte, sustains from underneath, a 
rare, if not unknown, word of convenient signification, 
which derives support from the epithet ovpavoorey7, heaven- 
sustaining, found in a frag. of AEschylus (No. 285 Dindorf) 
where Atlas is spoken of. Other emendations and construc- 
tions are still less satisfactory than those already given. 

431. «rAvdwy seems to be collective = surges: hence the 
use of fupumrvav, dashing together. So xipa is used by 
Herodot. 7. 193. 

433. *Ai8os (from ”Ais = °Aidns) depends on puxds yas, and 
yas on puyds simply. Render, the cavern of the earth be. 
longing to Pluto, i. e. Pluto’s underground cavern. 

438. mpovoedotpevoy = tBpifdpevov. The Etymologicon 
Magnum, under mpocéAnvo, says, mpovoedciv A€eyovos rd bBpt- 
(ew.  mpovoedotpev occurs Aristoph. Frogs 730, according 
to the best MS., the only other place where this word is 
found out of Hesychius. See Buttmann’s Lexilogus, No. 
89, for an essay upon this word. 

450. epupov, mixed up, confused, did in confusion and 
without system. — For od following ofre in the next line, a 
negligence not uncommon, comp. Mt. § 609; K.§ 321. 
2, Rem. 6; and v. 480. See also Antig. 250, 258. 

452. ajovpo. This word is elsewhere found in no earlier 
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author than Apol. Rhod. ii. 1102, cited by Blomf., where it 
is spoken of the wind, and answers, according to the Schol., 
to eAadpas mvéwv. Suidas quotes dnovpov xapyer yovv, where 
it means light, agile. It is explained in the scholia and 
lexicons by xotpov, &dadpdy, Aerrdv. Its meanings arranged 
in order may have been easily blown by the wind, light, 
thence agile, small, as light bodies or animals usually are. 

454. Here we have an early Greek division of the year 
into three parts; xeipa, rainy time (xéw), gap, early season, 
Gépos, hot or dry time. From @épos, érapa, late season (end 
of summer), and 6wérwpor, late autumn, were taken off, 
and other subdivisions still were made. 

457. The celestial phenomena which fell from age to age 
upon nearly the same day of the year were used to mark 
the seasons. Thus in Hesiod (Op. et Dies 383) the heliacal 
rising of the Pleiades begins the time of harvest (answering 
to our 11th of May), and their cosmical setting (== October 
26) the time of ploughing, or winter. The acronycal 
rising of Arcturus (its rising at sunset) marked the com- 
mencement of spring (ibid. 564). 

459. dpOudv, number, the art of number. 

461. pyjpnvy, not mnemonics, which was not an old art, 
but the power of remembering gained by practice, which, 
where books were rare, was a power much exercised. The 
poet here alludes to the mythus, which made Mnemosyne 
or Memory mother of the Muse, i. e. of the inventive power 
of the mind displayed in the arts; for povoa, Dor. paca. 
feminine participle of paw, is nothing more than the inven- 
tive or investigating one, — personified invention. povoopy- 
rwp, then, is mother of invention, or of the arts, inventive. 

463. (evyAn was the collar at each end of the (vyd» in 
which the neck of the animal was inserted. 

464. For the construction of diddoxos, comp. Alcest. 655. 

465. yévwvd’. The elision of a in verbal endings is rare 
mn the tragic poets. See my note on Electr. 818. To avoid 
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this elision many edd. read yevow6’ without MS. authority 
The subjunctive is here used on account of the enduring 
consequences in the present time. 

AT. aixés for dees. Comp. alxia, dewv, alpw, dpyds, for 
detxia, déexwv, deipw, depyds. 

474. oeavrdv properly belongs to the second clause, as 
Its subject, being attracted into the first, as if it were 
émoios pappaxas ef avrds idowuos. K. § 347, Rem. 3. Comp. 
Plato Charmid. 164, B, eviore 6 iarpds ob yryydoxes éaurdv os 
émpage. 

480. Nearly all the MSS. have ov8é — od — ovdé, which 
is not good Greek. The words Bpocipor, xpiordy, mordv, 
belong to the class aAéfnpa; but the force of ovdé would be 
to separate them from it, as being distinct classes of them- 
selves. When a whole is denied by ov, ovde, or ovder, the 
parts are denied by ofre — odre, and ov is used for o@re, 
morov is the verbal of miriocxo, bibere 


as in v. 451. 
facio. 

486. xrnddv, an omen from words or sounds casually ut- 
tered ; cipBoros, a sign from something casually met. 
vmap, i. e. xab’ Urap, when we are awake. 

490-492. A reading evdrypo preferred by Brunck, 
Schitz, Blomf., and Elmsley,is more grammatical than evo- 
yipous, which most MSS., Well., and Dind. have ; but for that 
very reason looks like an emendation. evwvtpmous stands, by 
a familiar change of construction, for evdévupe, didpioa being 
supplied in thought. evovupos is a euphemistic word for 
dp.orepés, left, sinister. See Electr. 19, note. Two lines 
below, the construction changes after ¢yovos : instead of ¢xApas 
— cuvedpias, governed by éxovor, we have nominatives with 
elo) understood ; and again in v. 493, the former construc- 
tion with didpioa is returned to. ovvedpia, the alighting 
together of different kinds of birds. 

494. Comp. xad’ ndovqv, v. 261. 

495. doBds, the lobe or flap of the liver. 

Y 
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498, 499. groyord ojpara, signs by flame: comp. Antig. 
1005 seq., 1. e. by the burning of victims. 
properly I gave sight to; figuratively, I rendered clear. 
érdpyena, covered with the albugo, or white upon the 
iris, thence obscure. Comp. Agam. 1084 (1113), Choéph. 
654 (665).— For the whole passage, comp. Antig. 1005 
seq. 

506. The allegorical meaning of the fable of Prometheus 
seems to have been present to the poet’s mind in this pas- 
sage, from v. 439. As Prometheus is the speaker, of course 
a very favorable account is given of his interference in favor 
of mankind. The earliest version of this fable may be 
found in Hesiod’s Works and Days. There is another differ- 
ing from this in Hesiod’s Theogony. In the fable, Prome- 
theus, as the name shows, is understanding or forethought 
personified, as his brother Ejimetheus is afterthought, 
thought after action or imprudence. He steals fire from 
heaven for men, and thus represents the human mind reach- 
ing after knowledge above its condition, in order that men 
‘‘may be as Gods, knowing good and evil.” Man in the 
fable is punished by means of Pandora, the woman whom 
he received; who perhaps stands for sensuality, and who 
opened the way for all the woes of the race. Prometheus 
is punished by the vulture of restless, unsatisfied desire 
gnawing his heart, and by the chains of earthly impotence, 
which gall his free will and aspiring thoughts; until, by the 
consent of Jupiter, Hercules slays the vulture and looses 
the bonds; and a God (see v. 1027) bears the penalty in his 
place. He now becomes reconciled to the sway of Jove. 
That there is in this fable — if we overlook some unessen- 
tial circumstances — a striking resemblance to the Scriptural 
account of the fall of man cannot be doubted ; though it 
may be hard to say whether the fable grew up on Greek 
ground, or was an altered form of an old tradition. But 
what shall we say of the interposition of Jupiter’s son, and 
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of the pains borne by Chiron for Prometheus, which are 
strangely like the last and greatest truth of revelation? 
How can we think that heathen fables knew aught of what 
was but darkly seen even by Jewish prophets ? 

508. dxnde: take no care of : a rare word, found twice in 
Homer, [liad xiv. 427, xxiii. 70. 

516. The Fates ordain; the Furies execute, especially 
when murders have been committed. The extent of author- 
ity here given to the Furies is remarkable. In this play the 
Fates are placed above Jupiter (515 — 517, 769, 771, 918 
seq.), but in other pieces of AXschylus are subordinate to 
him, or united in idea with him, as the highest power. Even 
here his own free act (performed, however, in ignorance 
of its consequences) will bring about what is fated. ‘The 
poet modifies the relation between him and them according 
to the nature of the subject. Prometheus belongs to the 
purely mythic period; and Aschylus could therefore follow 
the idea which might be formed concerning Jupiter soon’ 
after he had dethroned his father.” Bliimner on the Idea 
of Destiny, p. 122, in the German. 

521. 4 wov. Comp. Alcest. 199. 
awful. 

525. The sense is, By no means may Jupiter, who sways 
all things, set his might in opposition to my will. 

530. Golvas, sacrificial feasts, those, perhaps, which the 
/Ethiopians (Iliad 1. 423) made. 

535. The metaphor in éppévor, éxraxein, is drawn from 
something soft, as wax, melted into or upon any thing. In 
Electra 1311, Sophocles has the expression picos évrérnxé 
ot, hatred is melted into me; and in Trach. 463, évraxijva 
r@ gureiv, to be melted into love, i. e. to cleave to it. 

537. reivew Biov is not to prolong life, but simply to live 
on, to live. Life is conceived of as a space continually ex- 
tending onward in length. 

545. * Constructio est,’ says Blomf., “‘ pép’ elmé, draws 
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dyapis xdps.”” It is better to follow the Scholiast, who pars 
phrases this passage thus: gépe, d Pidros, ered), qv eis rovs 
Bporovs zemoinxas xpi, dyapis (éori). Saws = as, since. —— 
dyapis xdpis, a thankless favor. Comp. Antig. 1261, and 
dyapis xdpts, 904 infra, where see the note. 
‘“‘ dupliciter interrogatur.”” Reisig. 

555, dc. The sense is, This song, which has come into 
my mind, is of opposite import from that, when I sung hy- 
meneal hymns around thy bath and marriage-bed. The 
Greeks said either rotro d:apépes rovrov, OY rovro Kai Touro 
Siaepover, OF rovTo Siapéper kat rovro. ‘This last is the form 
of the present sentence. The poet might have said rode ra 
pedos mpocérra s:appidiov, making 8. the predicate ; instead 
of which he employs it as an epithet, and brings in réée 
afterwards, as epexegetical of péAos. S:apgidiov, Hesych. 
ddXotov, 8a ravTés Keywpiopevor, a word only found here, from 
d:audis, wide apart. dre. Some authorities have 6 re, 
from és re, but there is no evidence that the rare word 
ipevado (which = ado rdv ipévacov) can be taken actively. 
npooenra. ‘The figure in this word denotes the approach 
of something inperceptible or immaterial, moving lightly or 
suddenly. Comp. vv. 115, 644. dui Aourpd. Bathing 
took place among the preparative ceremonies of marriage. 
Comp. Eurip. Pheeniss. 347. 
épordrpiov, sprung from the same father with us. Hesione 
was a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, according to 
Acusilaus, one of the earliest prose genealogists, in Butt- 
mann’s Scholia on the Odyssey, x. 2. éivos. The 
construction here is, as Schiitz remarks, ‘Howdyny evs mibor 
fyayes Sdpapra. 

561. The mythus of Io seems originally to have had u 
physical meaning. Io is the moon (the traveller, 1a from 
eiut, aS ‘Ymepiov, the sun, denotes the traveller on high), and 
Argus, with innumerable eyes, is the starry sky by night. 
He is the perpetual companion of Io, until Hermes, the 
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bringer on of night and day, destroys him, i. e. restores the 
daylight. The horns of the moon led many tribes to con- 
celve of their moon-goddess as a heifer, and such is lo’s 
form. Having become a mythological person, she came into 
the poet’s region, and was brought into connection with other 
fictions. She ceased, perhaps, to be a goddess of high rank, 
when the worship of another tribe was brought to Argos. 

564. mowas odéxet, wowvds, owas, owns, mown o, occur 
as various readings. The position of these forms repre- 
sents the progress from truth to a conjecture through a false 
reading. ‘The accusative wowds is put in a sort of apposi- 
tion with the verb. Comp. Mt. § 482; K. § 266, Rem. 2. 
The sense is, In penalty for what crime you are perishing ? 

567. olorpos. There is no reason to suppose that any 
thing was presented to the eyes of the spectators ; but still 
the poét plainly uses this word literally: Io thought of the 
spectre of Argus, as a real cestrus buzzing around her, as is 
shown by v. 675. In this line ray was first inserted by 
Hermann, then by Elmsley and others. In the next de 
8a is Dindorf’s reading for dev’ & 8a. See the Pref. to 
his “* Poetse Scenici,” p. vi. 

568. yyyevois. Like Typhon, the Cyclopes, the Titans, 
and other monsters, Argus is here said to be earth-born, or 
the son of Gza. His parentage is variously given, but 
Acusilaus calls him Gza’s son in Apollodor. II. 1. 3. 

569. Two Vienna MSS. omit doSotpa, and two others 
read eloopS. Both seem, according to Dindorf, to be addi- 
tions to the text, elaopdca having originally stood alone with- 
out a verb, the idea, I fear, being implied in the context. 
Comp. Matthie on Hecuba 950 (971), aidds p? tye — 
ruyxdvovea, for al8ctpar— rvyydvovea. | have inserted qgo- 
Bodpa: in the text in brackets, though disposed to assent to 
Dindorf’s correction. 

574. two 8 x. r. A. The sense is, And his sonorous wax- 
joined reed sounds forth in an undertone a sleep-giving lay 
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of different lengths cemented together. 

575. imvodérav. This word, perhaps, is used to set forth 
the torment of Io, inclined to sleep, but still driven forward 
bv the oestrus. 

576. For rnvémAavoe mAdva, comp. vv. 585, 900. 

577. Join ri more dyaprovoay etpav together, = = having 
found me in what sin. 

580. olorpnAdre Sdeipari, the fear caused by the pursuing 
estrus. 

584. POovéw, like peyaipw, v. 626, governs the genitive of 
the thing grudged or denied. Comp. Mt. § 368,a; K. § 
274. | 

588. This verse was first made part of Io’s song by Her- 
mann and Elmsley, instead of being ascribed to the Chorus. 
This is necessary according to the usual practice of the 
tragic poets, if the corresponding verse in the antistrophe be- 
longs to her. 

592. orvynrés. It is rare that verbals in rds have but 
two endings. yverds is so used Cid. Rex 396. Comp. 
Alcest. 102, note. yupvafoua denotes to practise with 
effort or pain, to use strength, or labor upon, and takes an 
accusative, as réymv. Plat. Gorg. 514, E. 

594. ris— mpocOpocis, who art thou, who, I say, that 
addressest me thus correctly 2. For the condensed form of 
the sentence (= ris ef — ds rpooGpocis), comp. Alcest. 106 


note. 

599. douradéors, Sppntixois, Schol. ; circumagentibus, Well 
Rather, maddening. 

600. oxiprnpdrwv alxias, 1. e. tormenting leaps. The 
cestrus drove her forward in a painful race, allowing her no 
time for food. 

601. “‘Hpas. This word is due to a conjecture of Her- 
mann, and appears in the modern edd. Such a dissyllabic 
word was wanting to complete the metre, and the Scholiasts 
introduce it in paraphrasing émixéroos pndece. 
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606. For ri xy xp7, Elmsley elegantly conjectured ri pij- 
xap, what cure, and put a point after wadev. This, with 4 
following it, which is Reisig’s emendation, I have received 
into this third edition. 

612. Bporois, as well as rupds, depends on dorjpa. Comp. 
Mt. § 389. 3. 

615. dppot = dpriws. Properly it is an old dative, — like 
oikor, redo, — from dppds, joint. The time denoted by just 
now is a time joined on, adjoining to the present. Comp. 
jucta from jungo. 

617. For pov some authorities for the text read pos. 
A similar dative sometimes follows 8€xopat. 

621. dpxd capnvica: = dpxei éué capnvica. Comp. Antig. 
547. 

626. See 584. 

627. py ov. Comp. Mt. § 609; K. § 318. 10. ri péa- 
Aes being in fact negative = pj peAde, this case of pi od is 
like that in vv. 787, 918. 

628. Opdrrw is an Attic form for rapdrro. Comp. dpoiuoy 
for mpooizov. See Buttmann, Lexil., No. 52. 3. 

629. The sense demanded by the context is that of 
paocoy (= paddov) 7 os, which is the reading of two or three 
MSS.; # ws being pronounced as one syllable. Several 
scholars, as Dindorf on this passage, Kiihner (largest Gram., 
§ 748. 2) and Bremi on Lysias (ed. Gotha, 1826, p. 46), 
after Herm. on Viger, contend that as can follow the com- 
parative in the sense of 7. Blomf. agrees with the Scholiasts 
in giving to ws the sense of dri, nam, siquidem, and under- 
standing dxotoa with yAuvxi. Griffiths renders as how. Be 
no longer anxious how it may please me. Both of these 
explanations fail to satisfy, nor is Elmsley’s conjecture pac- 
advas 7 "pot yAuxd to be commended. 

636. The river-god, Inachus, was born of Oceanus, like 
the ocean-nymphs, or Oceanides, who compose the Chorus. 

638. oicecba. dépoua in the middle often means I bear 
off, obtain as a prize. 
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639. déiav rpiBiv exe, are a proper way of spending time, 
are well worth while. 

645. modevpevas for roAovpevas = the Homeric mrodcipevat, 
which is perhaps the true reading. Comp. Alcest. 29, for 
this word. 

648. dsapdv, Dor. for 8&npdv, is used in iambics by A%sch. 
and Eurip. 

650. fuvaiperOa, take upon him together with you, join 
you in. 

652. Budvy, having a deep soil, fertile. Comp. ves 
Babeia, Hom. 

654. 7d Siov dupa = 7d Ards dupa. Comp. Alcest. 5 

655. edppdvas. See Electra 19. 

658. éri Awddvns. The genitive with éi often follows a 
‘erb of motion, in answer to the question whither. 

659. The majority of the MSS. read pdéy, with which 
¢p?) in its time accords. 

660. Comp. v. 494, and Soph. A. Rex 72. 

666. dderov dAGoOa. There is an allusion here to sacred 
cattle, which were called dpero: and dverot, as being left free 
to wander where they chose, a custom still prevailing in 
India. See the notes on Hesychius, voce dgeros. 

667. podeiv. Here the aorist infin. stands after Bagis 
#AGev, with a future sense; even though that phrase has no 
future idea, such as verbs of hoping, promising, and the like 
have, with which aor. infinitives are often so used. Comp. 
Mt. § 501. The more regular form of this sentence would 
be ef py O€do1 —podrciv dv — bs efaiordcos. pode, for the 
fut. porgcicba, and éfaicrdco:, take the form which belongs 
to oratio directa, thus by a change of construction deserting 
the optative. An obvious conjecture of Elmsley’s, rupwrdy 
av for m. éx, is then unnecessary. 

676. Kepxvelas. Another reading is Keyypelas. So its 
. Drimitive has the forms xépxvov, xéyxpov, millet. I do not 
find a stream of this name elsewhere mentioned as being in 
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Argolis. It may have been one of the little water-courses 
running towards Lerna, not far from the village of Cenchrex, 
which lay on the road from Tegea to Argos. 

677. dxpnv. This reading is probably corrupt, as the 
discrepancies of the MSS. seem to show. ‘ Nusquam, quod 
sclam, memoratur Aepyys dxpa.” Blomf. Dindorf justly ap- 
proves of the conjecture Aépyns re xpnymv, which Blomf. 
has admitted into his text. The Scholiast, by his gloss mpos 
riy Aépyny tiv mynv, Shows that this was in his copy. Lerna 
was a morass on a low coast from which the hills retired. 
The last two syl- 
lables of aipvidios are probably pronounced as one by syni- 
zesis. For the synizesis of ., which Porson denied, see 
Herm. Elementa, p. 34, ed. Glasg. Elmsley removed the 
necessity for it by proposing to read dq@vidcos. 

682. yi» pd vis, to land in front of, i.e. beyond land. 
Not so Mt. § 575. 

683. xArAves. The present of this verb and of dxovw and 
svvOdvoua, like ‘ hear,” “learn,” in English, is used in 
speaking of past time, both when, as here, the thing heard 
is so recently spoken of, that the sound is, so to speak, still 
in the ears; and also when a rumor or report lasting until 
the present time is referred to. Thus one can say at the 
close of a speech or story, “you hear the argument,” or 
* narrative,” (= it is in your ears,) and we say, “I hear 
that the steamboat is arrived” (= Aéyerat, it is said, such is 
the report). 

698. ro. Comp. v. 39. 

700. ry mply xpelav nrivacbe, you fulfilled your former 
desire. 

T11. éfnprnpévoe réfas. Comp. 362. Scholefield cites 
Hor. Epist., Lib. I. 1. 56, “ Lavo suspensi loculos tabulam- 
que lacerto.”” One MS. has the easier reading éfnprupévo., 
furnished with. The Scythians, and some of the Sar- 
mate, led a nomad life, and had no fixed mansions, but dwell) 


680. dmpoddéxnros = arpocdoxjros. 
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in wagons, whence one tribe of Scythians derived the namo 
of Hamaxobii. Comp. Herod. 4. 46; Strabo 7. 3, § 2. 
The Tartars have still this same kind of houses on wheels. 
William de Rubruquis saw them in the year 1253, and 
describes them thus (Transl. in Pinkerton, Vol. VII. p. 28) : 
—‘* Their houses they raise upon a round foundation of . 
wickers artificially wrought and compacted together; the 
roof consisting of wickers also, meeting above in one little 
roundel, out of which there rises upward a neck like a 
chimney, which they cover with white felt, és. — These 
houses they made so large that they contain thirty feet 
in breadth; —I told two-and-twenty oxen in one draught 
drawing a house upon a cart.” And so Marco Polo (Pinker- 
ton, Vol. VII. p. 123). 

712, &c. What is said by the poet concerning [o’s wan- 
derings is quite at variance with geographical truth, and it 
is difficult to say in all cases what view of her course he had 
in his own mind. From the vicinity of: Argos (676) she 
went to the oracle of Dodona (830), and to the coast of the 
lonian or Adriatic Sea. Thence she turned, travelling no 
longer in a westerly direction ; but the poet is silent about 
her path, until she arrives at the scene of this play, which 
seems to have been the shore of the Hyperborean or Scythi- 
an Sea. This sea AUschylus may have regarded as being 
far to the south of its actual place. Io now goes towards 
the east (707), and avoids the Scythian nomads by drawing 
nigh to a rocky coast, which Schitz takes for that of the 
Palus Mezotis. The Chalybes are an otherwise unknown 
nation of that name, so called from their skill in working 
iron. A number of barbarous tribes, both in mythic and in 
historic geography, bore this appellation. Xenophon fell in 
with two; one near Armenia (Anab. IV. 5. 34), and anoth- 
er not far from Trapezus (ibid., V. 5.1). The Hybristes 
is explained to be the Araxes by the Scholiasts ; their ground 
may have been, that both names denote the violence of the 
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current. Schiitz, however, takes this river to be the Tanais, 
which was falsely supposed by some, according to Strabo, 
meNacew, with dative, K. 


to run north from Caucasus. 
§ 284, 2. 

713. A single p following the syllable on which the ictus 
is laid can make it long, but the short syllable in thesis after 
p is still short, as here. Comp. vv. 992 and 1023. 

714. Aaas xecpés, Mt. § 377. This local genitive is rare 
even in the poets. 

718. e’Baros tepar. See v. 766. 

719. mpéds airéy K., to Caucasus itself, as contrasted with 
the river flowing from it, = quite to Caucasus. Others ex- 
plain airév K. as meaning Caucasus properly so called, i. e. 
the main or highest part of the mountain. But there is 
nothing said in the context of any other part of the moun- 
tain, which can be set in contrast to the highest part. 

725 —'728. iva, where. If the text is right, the geography 
is exceedingly wrong. The mouth of the Thermodon, on 
the southern coast of the Euxine, was some ten degrees of 
longitude east of Salmydessus on the western. Of this the 
poet could hardly be ignorant, as the Euxine trade of Athens 
must already have become considerable. He may, however, 
have followed some of the early fables relating to the Argo- 
nauts, in placing this town on the southern coast. To avoid 
the difficulty here noticed, Volcker, in his Mythische Ge- 
ographie, begins a new sentence at fa, while G. Schneider 
joins iva, not with the clause before it, but with Bava. In 
the latter case, Io ought to go towards the northwest instead 
of the south ; in the former, we have a harsh asyndeton, and 
violence is done to the natural obvious construction. For 
Salmydessus, comp. Antig. 969. yvabos. This meta- 
phor, according to one Scholiast, is derived from the perilous 
nature of the coast, the shallows and cliffs of which were 
destructive to vessels thrown upon them by northerly winds. 
The coast for 700 stadia went by this name, 8&4 1é rots eis 
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airy mAé€ovras xaravaXioxerv. Another deduces it from the 
form of the coast resembling a jaw. But Schiitz under 
stands yvd0os more indefinitely of the mouth of the Propon- 
tis, called Salmydessian, because the coast known by that 
name extended to the Thracian Bosporus. The country 
of the Amazons was considered in Strabo’s time (see 11. 5, 
§ 1-3) to be in the mountains above Albania, or else under 
Caucasus towards the north. The poet places them farther 
to the south, and a set of fables settled them near the Ther- 
modon. They guided Io with great pleasure, on account of 
her sex, but by what route it does not appear; perhaps 
around the Euxine. 

729. icOudv. This Schitz understands, not of the Tau- 
ric Chersonese (now the Crimea) itself, but of the tongue 
of land between the Mzotis and the Euxine on the east of 
the former, where the mart of Phanagoria was built. On 
this scheme, Io went from Asia into Europe by crossing the 
strait named from her the Bosporus. In order to bring her 
back into Asia again, which v. 735 requires, Schiitz takes 
her along the northern coast of the Euxine, and across the 
Thracian Bosporus into Asia Minor, and the next thing we 
hear of her is her arrival at Cisthene, near the ends of the 
earth. The improbability of this is manifest. Io passes 
from some European region into the Tauric Chersonese, 
swims the Bosporus, and is thus in Asia at once. The 
Tarvis and Palus Meotis were considered the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Comp. Strabo 11. 1, § 1. 

731, addédv, a narrow channel. The present name is the 
Straits of Kertch, or Jenicale. 

743. ad, in your turn, as the Chorus did, v. 687. 
dvapvyOlfe, you groan out. Blomf. has noticed the simple 
uvydite in but one passage, viz. Meleager’s 52d Epigram. 
It is found also in Polyb. 15, § 26; Theocr. Idyl. 20, 13 
The root is the sound pi, as Blomf. remarks. 

TAT — 750. ri — odx eppupa énauray — Srws dandAdynv; why 
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did I not throw myself — so that I had been freed? iva, és, 
#7, more rarely gras, are found with the aorist, or imperf. 
indic,, when actions are spoken of which should have hap- 
pened, but did not. Comp. v. 157; Ged. Rex 1389, 1392; 
and Mt. § 519. 

754. arn, sc. rd Gavew. It is put by attraction in the gen- 
der of the predicate. 

760. See Kihner, §.312, R. 12. 

761. ripayva. The tragic poets often use ripawwos as an 
adjective of two endings. oxqrtpa is in the accusative. 

764. aoxadg. Comp. v. 303. rowirory ¢. Comp. Al- 
cest. 194. 

765. O¢oprov = Oeioy, 


766. ri 3 dvr’, sc. dpwras. pyrév avdacOa, a kind - 
of pleonasm for ¢eory avdacda, arising perhaps from a con- 
fusio duaram locutionum, viz. fynra rade and tfeors, or dei 
aiégoba rdéde. Comp. eddpaxis Acvooew, Soph. Philoct. 847, 
and Schaefer's note ; edpaéjs xpiva:, Aschin. c. Ctes.; dardy 
Acyew, Aristoph. Av. 1713. 

168. 4 réferal ye, yes by a wife who will bear, or yes be- 
equse she will bear. For what is said, comp. v. 909. 

170. Some MSS. have Ava, but Av6eis, as a More exquisite 
veading, is preferred by the best critics. The discourse is 
interrupted by Io’s inquiry. One may supply de/éo ras abriy 
drootpever. Several editors, unwilling to admit an interrup- 
tion of the discourse, supply drecrpop) 4. But Prometheus 
would call what he should do, rather than himself, an dro- 

774. Hercules, who is here meant, was the thirteenth in 
descent from Io, through Danaus, Perseus, and others. 

780. dot 4} == Aoi wérepov. # is often thus used in the 
epic style, but rarely in other kinds of composition. —— 
¢pdow is in the subjunctive. 

782. rovreay od ray ev Kk. T. A. = TovTwY xapirwr rd Thy pep 
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786, 787. ove évayridoopat — yeyovetv. See v. 627. 

789. prnpoow d€Aros ppevav, the mindful or recollecting 
tablets of the mind =the memory. As we might say the 
memorandum-book of the mind. ‘This metaphor was not 
uncommon. Comp. Furies 265 (275); Suppl. 176 (179) ; 
Soph. Philoct. 1325. The AeAros were the folded halves of 
a square cut diagonally, and took their name from A. 

790. By fei6por the Cimmerian Bosporus seems to be in- 
tended, for the poet would naturally return to the point 
where he left off, v. 735. It is possible, however, that the 
poet had the Phasis in his mind, which, in a frag. of the 
Prometheus Loosed, he calls the boundary of Europe and 
Asia. 

791. There is plainly a lacuna here, and some suppose 
that a number of lines is lost. This renders the jarring 
theories concerning the course of Io both possible and un- 
certain. It is not certain what sea is meant in the next line ; 
Voss discovers it to be the Thracian Bosporus; Volcker, 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Perhaps it is the Caspian. Io 
might say of the critics, roi, wdéaroe, mot p dyouct ; 

793. There is from this place onward a very wide division 
among scholars, as to the course of Io. Some in the present 
age, as Voss and Hermann, suppose that the poet conceived 
her path to be in a northward and then in a westward direc- 
tion to Libya, where the most common opinion placed the 
Gorgons and Phorcides. Hermann indeed treats the oppo- 
site opinion, viz. that she went eastwardly to A‘thiopia, with 
contempt (Opuscula, 4. 275); but notwithstanding, with 
Mannert (Geog. 4. 88), and Miller (Geschichte der Dorer, 
1, 277), I accede to it as the best supported. Quite a 
thorough examination of this very difficult subject of Io’s 
wandering is to be found in Volcker’s Mythische Geogra- 
phie (Leipz. 1832), who takes her to the west end of Europe 
and into Libya. KeoOnvn is called by Harpocration a 
mountain of Thrace, and he quotes from Cratinus a line 
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which sufficiently shows its remoteness: xdvOevd’ émi réppara 
yas Wes, eal KeoOnvys dpos dyer. This word is an offence to 
those who think that Io takes a westward course. Voss 
changed it into Kuyjrys, and Volcker into Kupyms. The 
Scholiast transports the place into Libya or Athiopia. 

794. Hesiod (Theog. 270) mentions the Phorcides and 
Gorgons under the names of Tpaia: (= 8yvaiai xépas in this 
passage) and Topyoi. The latter dwelt near the Hesperides, 
beyond the ocean, on the confines of night. The former 
were gray-haired from birth, but of the other traits of the 
fable here mentioned the poet says nothing. 

7195. xuxvdpoppo. ** De canitie Stanleius interpretatur, nec 
ipse reperio quod melius sit.” Schiitz. The Scholiast un- 
derstands this word literally. éxrnpévas, an Ionic form 
for xexrnpeva, rarely found in Attic writers. 

796. ds 086 FAtos. The same is said of the Cimmerians 
by Homer, Odys. xi. 15. 

199. Spaxorrépadru, having snakes for hair. The word 
paddds, used properly of wool, stands also, according to 
Hesychius, for 4 xabetpévn «dun. 

801. ¢potpiov seems to mean thing to be guarded against. 

803-807. In the northern parts there was fabled to be 
abundance of gold, which the Arimaspi attempted to steal 
from the griffins that guarded it. To this Milton alludes, 
Par. Lost, ii. 943. Comp. Herodot. 4. 13 and 27, and 3. 
116. The one-eyed Arimaspi were reputed to dwell next 
to the Issedones, who bordered upon the Scythians ; next to 
them lived the griffins, and then the Hyperboreans upon the 
sea. Some poets transferred the Hyperboreans to the west 
of Europe; but I know of no good evidence that the abode 
of the Arimaspi was otherwise thought of, than as being to 
the north or northeast of the Scythians, except by the Scho- 
liasts on this passage, who assign Cisthene, Arimaspi, Gor- 
gons, and all, to Libya. The griffins also seem to be ex- 
clusively an Eastern fiction. We must suppose then, that 
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the poet put the Gorgons in the remote east, which he migh 
do in conformity with one version of the fable. Comp. 
Schol. on Pind. 10. 72: ai 8€ Topyéves xara pév twas ev rois 
EpvOpaios pépect xat trois Al@tomxais d €ort mpds dvaroAy xat 
peonpuBpiay, etc. And several other fables of a similar kind 
had a double locality in the eastern and western parts un- 
known. xivas. The griffins, like the Sphinx, id. Rex 
391, the eagle, infra 1022, and the Furies, Choéph. 911 
(921), are called dogs, from their being fierce and rapacious 
ministers of Jove, his hounds which he set upon men. — 
dfvordpous, dxpayeis, were added to explain the metaphor in 
xovas. ‘The griffins were dogs only in figure, as they had the 
beaks of birds, and did not bark. vaya Unavrevos sdpov. 
ZEschylus says equally xépov "Iopyviv (Sept. ad Theb. 360), 
and sdépov Zxapavdpov (Choéph. 361). Comp. mdpov “AAvos sro- 
rapoio, Persea 848. ‘The river derived its name from wAsitos, 
as abounding in gold-sand ; and so Hades received the name of 
Pluto from his being lord of underground treasures. Those 
who lay the scene of these verses in the extreme west, under- 
stand this of Tartessus or Betis in the Spanish gold region. 

807. It may be asked, how the poet could go at one leap 
from Northeastern Asia to Ethiopia, as though they were 
contiguous. ‘The reply is, that the ancients in early times 
placed /Ethiopia in the remote east, as well as in the west. 
In Odys. i. 23, we have 


Aldionas, ro} 8:x4a Sedaiara, rxara: dvdpav, 


€ & i¢ € 4 e s 9 , 
of pev Sucopevou ‘Yir¢piovos, of 8° dydvros. 


And Herodotus (7, 70) speaks of the Eastern A‘thiopians 
as an historical tribe. And then, as all between was an un- 
known land to the poet, he neither conceived of the great 
distance between the two regions, nor knew how to fill it up 
with details. It is not unlikely that he conceived of the 
Nile as running westward from that remote region; for 
Strabo informs us that Alexander, having found crocodiles 
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in the Hydaspes of India and Augyptian beans ir. the Acesines, 
thought that he had discovered ras rot NeiAov s7yds, and for 
a time meditated sending a fleet down the stream into Hgypt 
(xv. 696). 

808. mpds jAlov — mryais, 1. e. where the sun rises. Soph. 
in a frag. speaks of vuxrds mryds, meaning the west. But 
the two examples are not entirely parallel. Voss understands 
this of the well-known fountain at the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, which is called by Herodot. 4. 181, and by Diodor. 
xvil. 50, Alou xpny. 

811. Above the cataracts of the Nile, the Romans still 
called it Niger (= Al@ioy) from the blackness of the waters 
of the blue river, or central branch. 

814. paxpay drouiay, remote colony, i. e. distant from 
(ireece ; sc. Canopus. Comp. 846. 

817. éxavadimdale, fold over again, redouble, hence, re- 
peat the question. 

822. mov, I think. 

827, 828. The sense is, I will however omit the greatest 
part of what I could say (Adywv), and (after proving my 
knowledge of the future from my supernatural knowledge 
of the past) will proceed to the very close of your wander- 
ings. 

829. érei. The apodosis begins with évret6er, v. 836. 

830. alrivwroy, seated on a high ridge. 

831. @dxos, Ionic for @axos, which last appears in most 
MSS. in v. 280; but Well. reads 6axoy there also. 

- 832. Render, and (where are) the talking oaks, a wonder 
incredible. Comp. Odys. xiv. 327; Soph. Trachin. 171; 
Herod. 2. 57. These oaks are called by Soph. and Herod. 
gryoi, which were oaks bearing the best acorns, = fagus in 
Latin. 

835. ef rav8e mporcaives o€ rt, if aught of these things 
pleases you. Spoken sarcastically, = for perhaps you like 
the high honor of being called Jupiter’s wife. The reading 

8 * 
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of the MSS. is éceca: ravde, but the elision %cec6’, inadmis. 
sible though it may be, is necessary to the sense, for Wel- 
lauer’s ri; will be approved by few. Dindorf, with reason, 
attributes this flat verse to an interpolator. 

837. It is plain that what is here called the Gulf of Rhea 
is either the same with the Ionian Sea, or was the whole of 
that of which the Ionian was a part, viz. the sea between 
Greece and Italy. A probable derivation of the name 
Ionian is from the commercial visits of the Ionians to that 
quarter. —-If the first. in “Idnos is long, as elsewhere, the 
word is made trisyllabic by synizesis. Comp. 680. 

840. Part of the MSS. have cAnéycerat, nomen acciptet, in- 
stead of xexAnoerat, nomen geret, as in the text. Griffiths. 

843. rehacpévov is from gdnpi. 

846. éaxdrn xOovds, on the borders of the land, i. e. near 
the coast. So Eustathius cited by Stanley. 

847. mpooxdpart, the deposit or made land at the mouth 
of the Nile. The Schol. and Schiitz understand it of the 
embankments collectively, on which the cities of the Delta 
stood, in order to be out of reach of the overflow. 

849. érapay. Elmsley says on this verse, — “‘ Displicet in 
hoc senario subita temporum mutatio, cum vel éradpjcas vel 
Gyydvev dicendum esset. Simile vitium supra 638, sustulit 
Blomf. Sed magnam licentiam in hac re sibi permittunt 
Tragici. Tale est xcAvew, dxodoa, in Choéphorum prologo.” 
In v. 637 (638) drodipecOu is still retained by Well. In 
the present line perhaps érapay, the present participle, is 
properly used on account of the continued act involved in 
the idea of handling or stroking, while @:yov, in the aorist, is 
used of the momentary one of touching. In the instance 
from Choéph. 5, cited by Elmsley, cave may be a true 
aorist infinitive, since, as Buttmann remarks (largest Gram- 
mar 2. 170), gcAvov the imperfect is constantly so used. 
értxrov and rixrovoa, which seem at first sight to be used in 
an aorist sense, and were so explained in this note in the 
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Girst edition, are better accounted for by giving to ricrw, when 
seemingly so used, the sense of to be a parent. drapBei, 
“‘ placida a qua nihil amplius mali timendum est,” in which 
there is nothing fearful. Schiitz. In this signification the 
compound follows rapBéo in its rare sense of frightening. 

850. yewnpdrav = yernots, SC. O14 Tov éxapaaa Kat Ocyeiv. 
It depends on éwawyor. An elegant conjecture of Wieseler 
(Adversaria in ASschyl. Prom., etc., 1843) is yéwyy dar, 
i. e. an offspring named Epaphus after the handlings of 
Zeus. In vv. 851 and 869 we have réfeas from réfo, a 
rare form for réfopac. . 

853. wevrnxovrdxas, consisting of fifty children. The 
fifty daughters of Danaus are meant. 

854. dAevoeraz. This future is rare in Attic writers, who 
employ eis instead of it. 

855. Ondvcmopos = Onrea, literally, of the female sex by 
birth. cvyyevy yauov dvefrav, marriage within the kin- 
dred with cousins. See Antig. 793. 

856. érronpevor. wroéw may be spoken of any agitating 
passion. Callim., H. in Dian. 191, cited by Blomf., says, 
wrondeis ix’ gpwrt, which is the passion meant here. Plato 
says (Repub. 439 D), 4 puxq ‘Pe re,——xal wepl ras dAXas 
émtOupias errénrat. 

859. Gédvov copdrav eee Oeds — 6 Oeds POornoe (sc. 
rois dyefiois, the sons of /gyptus) cwpdrev airay, i. e. 
shall be unwilling to give their persons into their cousins’ 
hands. 

860, 861. TeAacyia, sc. y7. Argos is so called by Aésch. 
throughout his play of the Suppliants, which relates to the 
Danaides here spoken of, and by the other tragic poets. 
See Spanheim on Callim., H. in Lav. Pal. 4. The Pelasgi 
occupied the north and east of Peloponnesus, before the 
Acheans, the people of epic poetry, came in from the north. 
déferat, sc. avrds, the Danaides implied in copdro». 
. —— Sapévroy, x. 7. A., they, i. e. the sons of AXgyptus, hav- 
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ing been slain in female war through daring that kept 
watch by night. The daughters of Danaus agreed to kill 
their husbands by night, and all but one, Hypermnestra, did 
sO. Onduxrdve “Apés, more literally, Marte muliebri manu 
interficiente. Elmsley supposes this passage to be corrupt. 

863. 8i6nxrov = Sicropoy, dudnxes. opayaiat, throats, 
properly the part of the body where the victim is struck by 
the slaughter-knife. The Etym. Mag. defines ogayas by 
xataxdeidas, the hollow just above where the collar-bones are 
inserted in the breast-bone. 

868. KAvew, audire, vocari. Comp. Alcest. 961. 

871. See v. 774.— ye pny, at least however, i. e. know 
however thus much at least, that. 

877. ofdxedos, shooting pain, spasm, or twinge. In v. 
1046 this word denotes a blast or furious and irregular motion 
of wind. Comp. Eurip. Hippolyt. 1353, cara 3’ éyxépador 
anda. odxedos. bd Oddrrove:, burn me within = subeunt et 
ardent. The meaning within, here given to id, arises from 
its primitive meaning under, since that which has come 
under the roof of a house, or under the surface of the body, 
is within it. So éwvodéyouas means I receive under my roof, 
within my house. Comp. éadryev drys omacpés, Soph. Tra- 
chin. 1082. 

880. Hesychius defines dpdic by dais, point, sting, and 
cites this passage. Herodot. 4. 81, uses it with dioroi, of 
an arrow-head. drupos, Schol. wodtmvpos, Blomf. arden- 
tissimus, as though a were intensive ; but this is improba- 
ble, as not more than five or six fair examples of this use 
of acan be produced. See Buttmann’s Largest Gram. 2. 
358. Well. defines it igni similis; but the epithet would 
be too tame, if this were its meaning. Schiitz translates it 
sine igne factus, as though there were an allusion to the 
physical meaning of dpd&is. dirupos dp&s then would be a 
weapon’s point not made by fire, which no smith has fash- 
toned. This is poetical, and in the style of Aischylus, who ~ 
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occasionally explains by an epithet his own metaphors. 
Something so ypuods drvpos means gold that has not passed 
through the fire. 

881. dpéva takes its physical meaning, the diaphragm, 
precordia. 

883. The figure in this and the next line denotes [o’s 
inability to follow a straight course in her words, and is ex- 
plained by the closing phrase, yAdoons dxparijs. 

885. “ Significat,”” says Schitz, * querelas nihil adversus 
calamitatem proficere. Fluctibus obloqui pro loquendo nihil 
proficere nota est metaphora. Confer v. 1001.” I doubt 
if the figure means any thing more than the preceding one, 
viz. that she talks confusedly through the influence of her 
pain. The successive stings of her frenzy are compared 
to waves tossing upon her, against which her words beat 
confusedly, i. e. which force them from her in wild disorder. 
So the Scholiasts explain it. ix is not frustra here, but 
temere, at random. 

887. The subject of the ode is the danger of being raised 
above one’s condition, and is suggested by the relation be- 
tween Jupiter and Io. Its spirit is the dread of superior 
power, and thus it ran in strong contrast with the feelings 
of Prometheus, and gave occasion to his speech, v. 908, 
seq. 

890. xndeica xa” éavrér, to form a marriage connection 
in one’s own rank. The wise man who conceived and 
broached this maxim was Pittacus, whom a young man came 
to consult whether he should marry a female of his own 
quality, but poor, or one above him, who was rich. Pitta- 
cus pointed to some boys that were whipping their tops, 
and said they would teach him. The young man drew 
nigh, and, hearing them say to their tops, ry xara cavrop 
€\a (sc. 68év), took an omen from the words and married 
his equal. This is made the subject of a neat epigram by 
Callimachus, preserved in Diog. Laert. i. § 80, Vit. Pittaci. 
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891. dabpunropévay, who take airs upon themselves, act 
haughiily. 

897. dorepydvopa = orvydvopa, v. 724. 

899. péya was first put for pe ydup here, which suited 
neither sense nor measure, by Schiitz, whom Blomf. and 
others have followed. 

900. dvomAdvos, comp. Antig. 1266, note, = dvorvyecs 
here. “Hpas, caused by Juno. For this relation of the 
genitive to nouns, see Mt. § 375. névev. ‘This word is 
wanting in one MS. It is ejected from the text with ydyo» 
in the strophe, which all the MSS. have, by Schitz, Por- 
son, and Blomf. Hermann (De Epitritis Doriis, Opuscula, 
3. 97) says, “ Verissima et certissima est librorum scrip- 
tura, yduev in fine addentium, cujusmodi vox addenda esset, 
etiam si nullus eam liber preberet.”” And his reason 
for so saying is, that the catalexis which takes place, when 
these words are omitted, is not a suitable or pleasant one. 
névov has the force of an adjective, e. g. of poyOnpois. 

901. The text of this and the next two lines is some- 
what uncertain; and dqo8os in particular is suspicious, 
on account of the tautology. The order is éyot 8’ dr pev 6 
yapos (dor) duadds, (i. e. because 1 am married to one on 
a level with myself,) doBéds eiys, od Béd:a. dre pev forms a 
contrast to #2 8¢, which two words should be written apart. 
The sense is, But may no God, &c. That event only could 
cause alarm. ddpuxrov dupa, with look or eye not to be 
avoided. épya is an accusative joined to an active verb 
of its own signification. Comp. Mt. § 421, Obs. 3; K. 
§ 278. 2. 

904, 905. The sense is, This war is no war (i. e. is an 
ineffectual one), fruitful in difficulties: nor know I what 
would become of me. Comp. Alcest. 51, 120, 153. The 
war meant is resisting the love of a God. mdpiyos governs 
an accusative by its active force. See Antig. 787.—A noun 
often, as here, has joined with it a privative adjective from the 
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same or 8 kindred root, which serves to deny the existence 
of the noun in its proper sense ; as dyapos ydyos, a marriage 
that 1s no marriage, an unhappy one; dpyrwp pyrnp, a 
mother who is not such, Electr. 1154. Of another kind 
are such expressions as dvorovo: wévoc, Antig. 1276; due. 
wAavos ddaretas, 900 supra ; rydexAavos and rroAvrAavos srdvat, 
576, 585; where the meaning of the compound is deter- 
mined chiefly by the first part of it. 

908. ofo» may be resolved into drs rowirov. Mt. § 480, 
Obs. 3. The marriage here meant is with Thetis. 
According to Pindar, Isthm. 8. 58 seg., when Jove and 
Neptune were rival suitors of Thetis, Themis (and not 
Prometheus) foretold, ‘“ that it was fated that the sea-goddess 
should bear a son superior to his father, and who, if she 
were married to Jupiter or Neptune, xepavvot re xpéocov dAdo 
Béros Siwdfec yest rpiddovrds + duaspaxérov.” These last 
words resemble vv. 922 —925, but are without the verbosity 
of those lines. This prophecy is conditional. Comp. v. 913. 

910. dicrov éxBaret = éxBare Sore diotoy eivat. 

918, 919. The sense is, These things will be of no assist- 
ance to him in regard to falling, i. e. will not hinder him 
from falling. érapxéw adopts the construction of xwAve as 
implying prevention. For receiv wrdpara, comp. Antig. 
1046, and the Grammars. 

924. yijs rwdxreipav vdcov, the evil or plague that causes 
the earth to quake. Earthquakes were ascribed to Nerp- 
tune, because they are attended with the swelling and 
breaking of the sea upon the coast. Hence his name 
évorixOuy. 

925. alxpiy, sceptre. Comp. v. 405. 

928. @yv = 8. This Homeric particle is hardly known 
to the tragic poets. émyhaoog Aws, you vent against or 
concerning Jove. ~ 

934. The true reading here is probably rovd’ é’ dryia, as 
Elmsley conjectured. 
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936. Adrasteia was a name of Nemesis, who punished 
undue pride. The verse is an exhortation to lay aside ex- 
cessive stubbornness. . 

937. rév xparovyr def. dei = at any time. Comp. Al- 
cest. 700; Xen. Anab. V. 4. 15, VII. 5. 15. 

938. The construction is épol péAee Znvds Zracoov } pnder, 
I care less than nothing about Jupiter. 

943. sdvras (certainly) is taken with AAyAuvée. | 

946. wopévra denotes the way in which the act of é£apap- 
rovra takes effect. Who sinned — by procuring.. 

950. ai6” gxaora, every thing as it is in itself. This 
phrase may denote things exactly as they are without con- 
cealment or ambiguity, or things in all their particulars, as 
opposed to a summary. The first sense obtains here. 
pnd por dudas dots — apooBdAys, i. e. nor (through your 
ambiguity in telling what is required) put upon me the neces- 
sity of taking two journeys (from heaven), i. e. of coming 
again to ask an explanation. 

952. rois rosovross, i. e. the crafty and disobedient, which 
qualities are implied in what Mercury forbids. 

954. ds Oedv txnpérov, qualis deorum ministrum decet, 
Schitz; considering that it comes from a servant, Blomf. 
But if this last were the meaning, the word @eé», which 
takes off the edge of the sarcasm in some degree, would 
not be added. Comp. v. 983. 

957. duccods rupdyvovs. Ophion and Saturn, according 
to the Schol. For Ophion and Eurynome 

“ had first the rule 

Of high Olympus, thence by Saturn driven 

And Ops, ere yet Dictsean Jove was born.” 
So Milton after Apol. Rhod. I. 503. It is more probable, 
however, that AEschylus had in his mind Uranus or personi- 
fied heaven, from whom and Geea sprang Cronus or Saturn 
according to the Hesiodic mythology. The Ophion of an 
obscurer mythology may have denoted the same thing, the 
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name being derived from the heavens surrounding the earth 
as a coiled snake. 

961. The sense is, Nay, I fall much and altogether short 
of it. 

966. The spirit of this reply is much like that of Satan 
to Gabriel. Par. Lost, iv. 970. 

969. rrarpi Znvi dyyeAov, a messenger (not of my father, 
but) of him whom you call father. Comp. v. 947. It is 
said in scorn. But perhaps Prometheus uses the word sarjp, 
us Kratos does vv. 4, 40, 53, as a perpetual title of Zeus. 

976. «3 rabdvres, treated well (by me). So Alcest. 810. 

977. krvw, I perceive from what I hear. pemnvora 
voooy == pepnvora pavlay. Comp. v. 919. 

980. duo. As Schiitz observes, this one expression of 
pain, forced from Prometheus, has a fine effect in showing 
the severity of his sufferings and the strength of his will. 
G. Schneider regards it less naturally as an expression of 
sorrow for the unthankfulness of the divinities. The 
sense of the line is, not that Jupiter has no pity, but rather 
that he knows no pain. 
time as it grows old, the progress of time. 

985. xai pay — ye = and surely ; but in v. 982 these par- 
ticles = and yet. Comp. Alcest. 713. The sense is, And 
surely, I might return him a favor, as I owe him one (said 
in scorn). xdpw is to be supplied also after dfeov. 

986. This verse refers to the bitter irony of the preced- 
mg, which implied that Mercury was a child in supposing 
that Prometheus would do as he wished. maida & Schol. 
explains by dotAov. But avotarepos requires the other mean- 
ing, and zrais in the sense of servant, being a word of famil- 
iar life, is not used by the tragic poets, except in calling 
out to porters, and on similar occasions. See Hermann on 
Antig. v. 1275 of his ed. 

988. seveotpat seems to have coexisted with mevcopa, as 
pevgodpas did with devgopat. 


In v. 981, 6 ynpdoxav ypovos = 
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999, 1000. rcApunocy wore, do but once summon the reso- 
lution, or prevail over yourself. npés, in view of. 

1001. xiza is in the nominative. The sense is, You 
trouble me in vain by your admonitions, as a wave (would 
by its sound). So Morell and Butler. Schiitz, Elmsley, and 
Blomf. make it an accusative. A parallel passage is then 
Eurip. Androm. 587: +i pe mpoomrveis ddiav werpay | 4 
cpa Asrais ds ixerevav. 

1005. tnrdopacw xepav, supplications with the hanas 
(made by lifting up the hands with the back of them turned 
outwards), 

1006. rod mavris 8€0. I want the whole of it, I am with- 
out it altogether. Comp. v. 961. 

1007. The sense is, Jt seems that, much as I may say, 1 
shall even speak in vain. 

1011. agodpive. Schol. xopmd{y nat éraipp; rather, you 
act violently or haughtily. Blomf. has not found the word 
in any other classical author. 
~ 1018. peifov is the MS. reading, which Well. retains, and 
interprets the clause thus: pervicacia ipsa per se nihil, vel 
potius neminem, superat. With most editors I have adopted 
Stanley’s emendation seiov. petov ovderds ocbevec = has 
less than no power, is utierly powerless. 

1016. @reor, is coming, will come upon. 
éxpiwoecoay of v. 282. 

1022. xiwyv. See the note on v. 803. —— For d:aprapyoes 
in the next line, comp. Alcest. 494. 

1023. odparos péya panos, lit. the great tatters of thy 
body =, as Griffiths has it, thy great mangled body. 

1024. mavnjpepos. This word and maynpépios seldom, it 
ever, have any meaning except all day long; and so a 
Schol., Blomf., and G. Schneider understand it. I think it 
better, however, with Schiitz and Well., to interpret it daily, 
because all uay long in itself means no more than through- 
aut one day, and there is nothing in the context to extend 
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the meaning. In a passage from the Prometheus Loosed, 
translated by Cicero, Tusc. Queest. 2. 10, the poet speaks 
of the eagle as coming every third day, but it is not impos- 
sible for a poet to be inconsistent with himself. In xa6nyé- 
pwos quotidianus and hodiernus, there is an ambiguity of a 
somewhat similar kind. 

1025. xedawéBpwrov, black to eat, i. e. black. Comp. Al- 
cest. 428. Blomf. translates nigrum jecur victum prebens. 

1027. The fable was, that Chiron, the Centaur, thus took 
his place, and bore the penalty as his substitute. See Apol- 
lodor. ii. 5, § 4, and Heyne’s note. 

1031. Alay eipnpevos, vehementer, i. e. serio dictus ; Blomf. 
cai augments the force of Aiav. So Eurip. Medea 526, 
émetd) xal Aiay mupyois xapw; Odys. 1. 46, xa Alay xeivds ye 
douxdre xetrat odéOpow. See Elmsley’s Medea 513 (526), 
where the present passage is cited. 

1033. redei, sc. Zeds, contained in Aioy. 

1037, 1038. The article with adéadiay, edBovriay, seems 
to denote a reference to the same words in vv. 1034, 1035. 

1040. roi = be sure. 

1044. dpdyxns Béorpuxes avupds, the double-pointed curl, or 
twist, of flame. The thunderbolt grasped in the middle by 
Jupiter was conceived to take at both ends the sinuous form 
of flame, which the Greeks compared to a lock of hair, te 
the beard, and the like. 

1047. avrais pitas. See v. 221. 

1049. fvyxdceer. The reading of most authorities is 
tvyxoce’ cue. In this case we must make «iva a nomina- 
tive, and join &d8ovs with Tdprapov, the preposition being 
first used with the second noun. But on the one hand, the 
idea of mingling sea and sky is so natural, (see it repeated 
v. 1088,) and on the other, to speak of the body of, Prome- 
theus being thrown to the stars is so frigid, that Evyydceser 
— admitted into the text by Blomf., Well., and Schiitz — 
is to be preferred. svevya is-its subject and that of pipe 
but with davardoce: perhaps Zets is to be understood. 
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1051. dpdnv, raptim, Well., penitus, Blomf. The word 
means, 1. borne aloft, as in Alcest. 608; 2. borne away, 
simply away, as here; 3. as the effect of being borne away, 
utterly gone, hence entirely, outright, a very common sig- 
- nification. 

1054. For the construction, see Alcest. 760. 

1056. pp) wapanaiew, i. €. Sore pi wapanaiey, is another 
construction for rot maparaiew, or, which is the same, rov py 
saparaiew. Comp. Alcest. 11. 

1057. The MSS. vary exceedingly in the first part of this 
verse, and no various reading gives a good sense. Among 
the conjectures of learned men, | have allowed that of Din- 
dorf, 7 rode réx7, to stand in the text, as the aptest and the 
least receding from the Medicean, — the best of the MSS., 
— which has ¢ rovd’ edrvyn. The sense is, In what does 
his condition fall short of frenzy? What abatement has 
he in his madness? Porson conjectured ¢f yd’ druyép, 
Wellauer ef 198e réxy, if in this posture of his affairs, Scho- 
mann, el rdd” énavyei, if so he boasts. 

1060. wov, somewhere. This is used for rot, as adverbs 
of rest often are, with verbs of motion, for adverbs of mo- 
tion; because the final result of the action, viz. rest, is 
principally thought of. Thus perd wou xwpeire = go to some 
place where you may be in a retreat. Adverbs of motion, 
on the contrary, are put where we should expect adverbs of 
rest; e. g. Choéph. 521, wot reAeura Adyos, in what direction 
does what was said end? i. e. what course will it take to be 
fulfilled ?-——where motion is implied. But this is not al- 
Ways 80. 

1064. 6 re xat weives, such as you will not only say, but 
also induce me to do. . 

1065. mapacupev. preter necessitatem in medium pro- 
ferre ; Well. to drag along or forward, hence to introduce 
into discourse without occasion, or unsuitably. 

1079. eis after eumdexOnoecde adds the idea of motion to 
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the verb. The sense is, Ye willbe brought into, and en- 
tangled in. Comp. Alcest. 841. 

1080 — 1088. The trochaic verses of Pacuvius in Cicero 
de Orat. 3. 39, to which Blomf. calls attention, are worthy of 


being quoted here. 
Inhorrescit mare ; 
Tenebre conduplicancur, noctisque et nimbum occeecat nigror ; 
Flamma inter nubes coruscat, celam tonitru contremit : 
Grando mista imbri largifluo subita preecipitans cadit : 
Undique omnes venti erumpunt, svi existunt turbines : 
Fervet sstu pelagus. 


1089. gery, the hurling of the thunderbolt, or rather the 
hurled thunderbolt itself. With this word én’ éuol is to be 
joined, and means against me, or at me, as in v. 1043. fer} 
én’ éuot didbev = Bedos en’ épol dnd Auds pipber. 

1092. aléjp —eidicowv. This is to be understood of the 
ether or upper sky, which, being the orbit in which the sun’s 
revolutions are performed, is said to roll the sun around, as 
we say of a road that it conducts or carries a traveller to a 
certain place. Schémann, however, understands ¢dos of the 
light of day, born according to the Hesiodic Theogony with 
ether out of night. But how did ether roll the daylight 
around ? 
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938 — 100. Anapestic dimeters. 


or this verse can be called two dochmii hyper- 
catalectic. See Munk’s metres, p. 127, and 
Hermann’s Elementa, ed. Glasg., p. 187. 

116. Iambic trimeter. 

117. Dochmius and Pron quartus (creticus), 


See Herm., p. 170. 
118, 119. JIambic trimeters. 
120 — 127; 136 — 143; 152 — 159; J67— 178; 186 
— 192; anapestic dimeters. 


128 — 1385 = 144— 155. 
Verse 1. Choriambic tetrameter. (Iambic dipodies in 
the first and third places.) 
2. Choriambic tetrameter catalectic. (lambic di- 
_ pody in the first place.) The usual iambic 
catalexiss C4 l_,4o0L4,-00-, 04 
Choriambic dimeter. (= first half of verse 2. ) 
. Logacedic dactylic. (2 dactyls, 2 trochecs.) 


5. = verse 3. 


m9 


METRES. 103 


6. Choriambic pentameter catalectic. (= verse l, 
with an iambic catalexis added.) 
7. Logacedic dactvlic with an anacrusis. (= 
verse 4, preceded by a short syllable.) 
See Freese’s Metrik, p. 305. 
The general flow of these verses can also be made Ionic 
a minore, chiefly of the Anacreontic or broken sort. So 
Herm. (Elem., p. 314) and Dindorf (notes to Machyl., 
v. 128), after a Scholiast. 


159 — 166 = 178 — 185. 
Verses 1—3, 5. Iambic dimeters. (The third foot of v. 2, 
and first of v. 5, are resolved.) 
4, Iambic trimeter. (‘The second, third, and fourth 
feet are resolved.) 
6. Dactylic penthemim. 1 0 CU UL 
7 'Trochaic penthemim. and dactyl. pentameter. 


8. Logacedic dactyl. (Two dactyls, two trochees.) 

Or to v. 7 a dactylic trimeter may be given, and to v. 8 

tuur dactyls, two trochees. So Boeckh de Metris Pind. 136. 

Initial a is long in dwapdpvOos, as in addvaros, when the me- 
tru requires, 


277 — 297. Anapestic dimeters. 


397 — 405 = 406 — 414. 
Verse 1. Ionic a minore dimeter (Anacreontic) preceded 
by an iambic penthemim. 


2. Two Ionic a minore dimeters, with one pure 
monometer interposed. (The text in the anti 
strophe is defective. The first dimeter was 
probably pure, so that 8 in the strophe injvres 


104 PROMETHEUS. 
the metre. ‘The second dimeter was an Anac- 


reontic verse. ) 
3, 4. Consist each of two Anacreontics. 
5. Ionic a minore dimeter. J O4 + 41 0__ 
(For this form see Munk’s Metres, p. 150.) For the 
system see Herm. u. s., p. 314. These lines can be 
subjected to choriambic measurement. See Freese, p. 
302. 


415 — 419 = 420 — 424. 
Verse 1—3. Trochaic dimeters. 
4. Glyconean and logaced. dactyl. (One dactyl, two 


trochees.)} 24,2 00-04] 4eoce7 


425— 435. Epode of the foregoing. 
Verse 1. Antispast and iambic tripody. 


2. Dactylic trimeter catalectic in dissyllabum with 
anacrusis, followed by a trochaic dipody. 
U 


3. Dactylic trimeter catalectic in dissyllabum. 


4. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 
5. Dactylic trimeter catalectic in dissyllabum, fol- 
lowed by an ithyphallicus. 


6. Iambic dimeter. 
7. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. «+ 0. Cec 
8. Iambic trimeter catalectic. (?) 


a ee 


9, Dactylic tetrameter catalectic in dissyllabum, 
with a closing ithyphallicus, (?) 
meee ve eee ee] He ee ee ’ 
or dactylic tetrameter catalectic in syllabam, fol- 
lowed by an iambic dimeter catalectic. 


METRES. 105 


526 — 535 = 536 — 544. 
Verse 1. Dactylic penthemim. 
2. Trochaic dipody and dactylic trimeter catalec- 
tic in dissyllabum. 
tore ftooce cue 
3. =v. 2 with v. 1 appended. 
toi f[4toroicrc_e Jr-ove eee 


4. =v. 2 closed by a creticus. 
bouecfltoune ~--|Jto-e 

5. v. 1. 

6. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

7. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

If the text is entire, id/g in v. 543 must have its first « 

.ong, owing to the force of the arsis; and the same is true 
of iodvepov, v. 549. Several edd. read é» idig metri causd. 


545 — 552 — 553 — 560. 
Verse 1. Logacedic anapest. (Four anapests, iambic 
tripody catalectic. ) 


2. Logacedic anapest. (‘Two anapests, iambic di- 
meter catalectic. ) ! 

3. Logacedic anapest. (Two anapests, iambic di- 
pody catalectic.) CL 

4. Trochaic dimeter. 

5. Logacedic anapest. (Four anapests, one iam- 
bus. ) 

6. Dactylic tetrameter catalectic, with a closing 
trochaic dimeter. 


ww we ew ee Om 


_ 561— 565. Anapestic dimeters. 
566. Dochmius. _ 1 <> J 4. (Last syllable short m 
exclamation.) 
567 — 569. Iambic trimeters catalectic. (Omitting do 
Botpa in v. 569.) . 
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570. Dochmiac dimeter. 
Aca loots 


571 = 567. 


572. Dochmius hypercatalectic. _ 2 11 
572, B. Dochmius and iambic dipody. 


~Srteotl[otee 
573. Iambus and dochmiac dimeter. 
caleoemesf[e Aas 


574 — 588 = 593— 608. These lines were first noticed 
to be a strophe and antistrophe by Hermann. 
Verse 1. Dochmiac dimeter. . 
2. Creticus and v. 1. The last syllable of »épop is 
produced, owing to the pause. 
3. Creticus, trochaic dipody (cretic dimeter hyper- 
cat.), dochmius. (See Seidler de Vers. Dochm., 


p. 128.) »#- -J4eou- cf{- Atal 


4, 5. (Unite these lines.) Three pseons quarti (i. e. 


cretic trimeter) and a dochmius. 
4 4 j 


Stay Ft Ue, StU Hf Et et 
6. Cretic trimeter hypercatalectic. | 
toi toly bole 
%. @ %, two short syllables pronounced apart. 
Iambic tripody catalectic (iambic monometer 


hypercatalectic) and dochmius. See Herm. 
pp. 165,166. 1» 2of_ st eee 


8. Iambic dimeter catalectic. © ot o_o 4 
This should be closely joined to the preceding 
line. (Seidler, p. 164.) 

9. Dochmiac dimeter. 

10. Creticus, dochmius. (With the last syllable 
short in the antistrophe in exclamation.) 

31. Trochaic tripody. (Ithyphallicus.) 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


METRES. 1” 


Trochaic tripody catalectic. 
Iambic dimeter. 

Iambic trimeter. 

== verse 1]. 

Dochmius and cretic dimeter. 


687 — 695. Epode of the foregoing. (Herm., p. 502.) 


Verse I. 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5, 


7. 


‘T'wo pons quarti (Herm., p. 171), i. e. cretic 
dimeter. 

Creticus, dochmiac dimeter. 

Dochmius. , 

Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

6. According to Seidler, p. 33, these lines con- 
sist of three dochmii with a dactyl prefixed. (?) 


U e 
oo ce Ul f U 


Iambus prefixed to dochmius hyperca‘alectic. (?) 


w~tlotoecte 


rareeee eee 


742. -44_, +. Antisnast and iambns 


877 — 886. Anapests. 


887 — 893 = 894 — 9000. 


Verse 1. 


2. 


Dactylic penthemim. » 0.0L LUCE 
Trochaic dipody and two dactylic trimeters cata- 
lectic in dissyllabum. 


. =the first two parts of ¥. 2, closed by a 


creticus, = v. 531. 


. Jambic penthemim and dactylic do. (Called 


iambelegus.) 


. Trochaic dipody, and dactylic. penthemim., 
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Verses 4, 5, 6, are remarkable for the rhyme in 
both strophe and antistrophe. 
6. Trochaic trimeter catalectic. 


901-906. Enode of the foregoing. 


Verse 1. Iambic dimeter. 2 2 ~ a TC on <a 
2. Dochmius, trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
ig Oo TT EOE () 


3. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 


4, 5. Iambic trimeter (to ot8’ inclusive), with all 
the syllables resolved except the last, followed 
by iambic dimeter catalectic. 

6. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 1 0.L- C47 


7. Logaced. dactyl 1 LoL UL eo 


Vv. 1,2 united (excluding 6eé») Boeckh on the critica. 
treatment of Pindar, Berl. Trans. for 1822 —23, p. 283, thus 
exhibits : 

Cty FE Se tt ACL CL 


Two trochaic clauses preceded by an iambus as basia. 


1040 — 1093. Anapestic dimeters. 


[PROMETHEUS. | 


REFERENCES 


TO 


HADLEY’S GRAMMAR. 


Verse 14, § 767. —— 16, ozedeiv, § 411. —— 21, § 882. 
46. Comp. § 772. 62, § 802. —— 68, § 7.6, a. 
— 86, § 544, c. —— 121, § 629, d. /145. Comp. 
§ 523, b. 156-7, § 7-1, b; § 742. —— 218, § 736. 
217. Comp. § 776, end. 221, § 604. —— 251, 
§ 556. 268, § 773, b. 269, § 412, b. —— 284, 
§ 551. 285, § 509, b. 317, see v. 251. ——330. 
Comp. § 801, a. . 854, last 1, § 602. 388, § 677. 
—— 389, § 544, ec. 402, § 552. ——— 406, § 517,¢. 
—— 433, § 56). —— 464. Comp. § 587, a, § 595, « 
—— 564, zoek. § 501. ——.584, § 577, a. Comp. § 544, 
b. —— 594, § 826. —— 621, § 777. —— 626, see v. 
584. 627, § 817, b. 628, § 428, 8. 658, 
§ 641, a. 659, § 740, a. 660, § 826. 667. 
Comp. §§ 734, 736. ——- 683, § 698. —— 712, aeddzecr, 
§ 602, 1,§ 784. —— 714. Comp. § 590 a. —— 749, § 742. 
754. Comp. §513. 760. Comp. § 793, ec. —— 
795, Extnut vat, § 319, D, end. 808, § 551, §514,¢. 
8.54, § 450, 2, a. 900, § 569. —— 903, § 547. 
908. Comp. § 815. —— 918, § 847. —— 919, § 547, a, 
—— 921, § 674. —— 966. Comp. § 578, b. 977, 
§ 547, b. —— 988. Comp. § 377, —— 1006, § 573, a, 
—— 1079, § 618, a | 


APPENDIX 


TO 


NOTES ON THE PROMETHEUS OF AESCHYLUS. 


[The following references are to Goodwin’s Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, published in Boston by 
Ginn Brothers. | 


VERSE 


10. 


dc dv, 3 44,1, N. 2. 
boric Gy xpary. 3 62. 
pn move. 386. OF. v. 128. 


. Ogeder Aayeiv. 349, 2, N.3 (5). Cf. 2 83, 2. 
. @ 52, 2. 

. Sug py oixreeic, 3 45, N. 7. 

. oTetyouev, 3 85. 

. @ 45, Remark before N. 1, and foot-note. 

. abrebow. 370, 1. 


pndev goBnOy¢. 386. Cf. v. 44. 
ei yap qxev, 3 83,1. For the dependent final clause with 
oc, see 3 44, 3, and Remark. 


. mprv dv xoptoy. 3 67,1. (Cf. 3 66,2.) 320, N.1. 
. kalrep, 3109, N. 5. 

. tpl dv, See v. 165. 

. brav pacofy. 361. 8. 

. el re pn BAdrre. 349, 1. 


208. &¢ dvdooy,..... Oe dpfeev, 3 44, 2, with N. 1. Al- 
though the reading d¢ avéccy is perfectly defensible, the 
more regular o¢ dvéooo: has the support of the best 
MSS., and is now generally adopted. 


. decorécev. 3 78, 1. 
. 9 xpatvorto, how it was coming to pass. 370,2. The direct 


question implied is 1 xpaiveras ; 


. oc ob ypeln. 370, 2. 
. TOU py poretv, 3 95, 2. 
. $61, 1. For od, see 3 47, 8, Note. 


244, ob? av Eypyfov. 3 52, 2. 

248, Exavoa ph. 3 95, 2, and N. L 

258. drav doxy. 2 61, 3. 

260. juapres. 3 70, 1. 

268. doric Exee. 362, N.1L 

292. veiva’, ¢ 50, 2, N. 1 

308. xaivep. 3 109, N. 5. 

311-313. ei pierce, rdy’ dv who. 354,1 (a). 342, 4, Note. 

314, Gore doxeiv, 3 98,1. Cf. 2 65, 3. 

326. 2 50, 1. 

8332. ude pedgodza, 3 86, N.1(b). See v. 337. 

3387. ¢@ 86. 

345, 846. @ 54, 1 (a). 

348. refpows’, 3 81, 1. 

357. éxrépouv. % 109, 5, with N. 4. 

367. évOev, = unde. 3 59. 

374. druc éxioracar, 361, 1 (or 3 59). 

376. ior’ dv Awdhoy. 3 66, 2. 

388. 47 Béag. 3 86; or 346, N. 4 

396. 2 52, 2. 

457. fore éSetéa. 3 66, 1 

465. yévewra, 3 44, 2. Many editions have you, an un- 
necessary conjecture of Dawes. 

470. bry araddAcyd. 371. See also 2 65.1, N. 8. 

478. ct woo 3 51. 

482. tdeka. 9 67. 

494, Eyovra. 3 52,1 

503. é&rvpem. 3 23, 2; and 2 73, 1. 

504. uy CéAav (= ef pop Bian), 3 52, 1. 

526-535. ppdap?.... Seino... zxtaxety. 3 82, 

561. ¢@. 3 88 

565. 2 70, 1. 

§87. adtée. 371. 

616, 617. 2 52, 2, Note. 

627. 2 ob yeywvioxew. 395, 2 (ce), with N. 1. 

G88, péArer ciceobar, 3 25, 2. 

654. dc dv. See v. 10. 

659. &¢ pdbg.rt ypG. 3 44, 2; 2 70, 2. The best MS. (Med) 
reads d¢ pdboe ti xph. 


667, 668. @éAos and éfauordce. 3 77,1; 3 65, 1. podetry may 
be explained by 2 23, 2, N. 3. 
697. gor’ Gv mpoopdbnc. 3 66,2. + 
706. c¢ &v ixudbyc. 3 44,1, N.2. See v. 10. 
712. oi¢ pp meAdfecv. 3101, with Rem. 
718. up wepdonc. 3 86. 
744, 261, 3. 
749, Stu annAAdym. 3 44, 3. 
750, 751. Oaveiv, rdoxecv. Remark before 2 12. 
7538. dry. 3 65, 4, and Remark. See v. 759. 
756. mpiv av éxricn, 3 67,1. (Cf. 266, 2, N. 1.) 
758. wWovca. 3 52,1; 3109, 6. 
759. wise otc dv. 358, N. 3; 2 42, 3, N. 2. 
760. @ 118, N. 10 (0). 
787. Td pp ob yeyovetv. 3 95, 3. 
790. brav wepdoge, 361, 3; 2 20,N.L 
810. sac dy eFixy. 3 66, 2. 
824. dur dy eidg. See v. 706. 
825. xpiv poreiv. 3106, 2. 
828. elu. 310, 1, N. 6. 
835. e mpoocaiver. 3538, N. 2. 
864, 2A@o.. 3 82. 
865. 7d ua xretva. 3 92,1, N. 8. 
895, 896. IdoroGe, wAaBelyv. 3 82. 
903. 9 xpoodpdxor, 3 82. 
905, 907. ¢ 72. 
918. 1d up ob weoetv. 3 95, 8. 
940. Src HA. 361, 1. 
973. tdouus. 3 82. 
976. dc00¢ xaxovor. 361, 1. 
977. peunvéra, 3 73, 2. 
978. eb vdonua (sc. éoriv), 3 54,1 (a). 
979. 2 50, 2. 
991. xplv dv. 3 67, 1. 
995. Sore ¢pdoar. 3 98, 1. 
1002. eiceAbErw oe pho? 3 86, N. 1 (6). 
1014. ¢ 50, 1. 
1048-1051. 3 82, N. 1. 
1056. 4 raparalev. 3 95, 2. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HAMERSLEY & CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
And to be obtained through the principal Bookéellers of the Country. 


- Swirt’s First Lessons oN Natural PustiLosopry. Part First and 
Second, making two Books. - Revised and enlarged editions, with numerous 
illustrations, containing new chapters on electricity, the daguerreotype, &c. 

The remarkable success of the first editions of these two books has 
abundantly proved that natural science can be made clear to the minds of 
young children, and that these books are eminently adapted to that purpose, 
having gained for themselves a circulation in every State in the Union. 
Their great success has induced the publishers to bring out an enlarged 
edition. For simplicity of style and aptness of illustration, Miss Mary A. 
Swift has obtained a reputation as wide as our country. 

ROBBINS’ QUTLINES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HIsTORY: on a new plan. 
Embracing Biographical Notices of Illustrious Persons, and General Views 
of the Geography, Population, &c., &c., of Ancient and Modern Nations. 
With Questions. New and revised edition. 

The great number of editions that have been called for, furnish ample 
evidence ofits merits. It is a clear and concise compend, from the hands 
of an accomplished writer, and is arranged with such taste and judgment as 
to make it a very attractive work, both to teacher and scholar. It is used 
with great acceptance throughout the country, and such is its entire impar- 
tiality that no charge has, to the knowledge of the publishers, ever been 
made against the book as exhibiting any undue bias, or deviating from the 
strictest fairness. Being thus attractive in style, clear, concise, methodically 
arranged, accurate and impartial, the publishers confidently ask for it an 
attentive examination. 

We desire all teachers not acquainted with this work to examine it, and 
as an inducement we will send it prepaid by mail, to any teacher who 
wishes to examine with a view of introducing it in the school they are con- 
nected with, on receipt of one dollar. 

GALLAUDET’S AND HOOKER’S PRACTICAL SPELLING-BOOK: with Reading 
Lessons. This Spelling-Book is extensively used, and has received the most 
decided commendation from practical teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion. As it is on a new plan, it must be examined to be properly appre- 
ciated. 

CLass-BooK oF Nature. Comprising Lessons on the Universe — the 
Three Kingdoms of Nature, and the Form and Structure of the Human 
Body, &c., with Questions and numerous Engravings. Improved edition. 


GREEK SERIES. 


The following series of Greek text-books has been received with great 
favor by classical teachers. Sophocles’ Greek Grammar is used in Harvard, 
and many other colleges of the Union, and in a large number of high schools 
and academies. The text-books prepared by President Woolsey of Yale 
College, are too well known to classical teachers to need any comment. 

First Book IN GREEK. By £&. A. Sophocles, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 

GREEK Lessons. Adapted to the revised edition of the author’s Greek 
Grammar for the use of beginners. By. £. A. Sophocles. 


2 ADVERTIBEMENTS. 


GREEK GRAMMAR, first edition. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By E. A. Sophocles. 

GREEK GRAMMAR, new edition. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By &. A. Sophocles. 

GREEK Exercises. For Schools and Colleges. By £. A. Sophocles. 

Romaic GREEK GRAMMAR. By £. A. Sophocles. 

A GREEK READER, for the use of Schools. Containing selections in Prose 
and Poetry, with English Notes and a Lexicon. By C. C. Felton President 
of Harvard College. 

ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. By Chauncey A. Goodrich. Hereto- 
fore published as the Grammar of Casper Frederic Hachenburg. 

THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, DL. D., 
President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LE. D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES, with Notes By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE PROMETHEUS OP ASSCHYLUS, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


THES Book OF PRAISE, or Hymns and Tunes for Public and Social Wor- 
ship, prepared under the sanction and authority, and in behalf of the Gen- 
eral Association. 8vo. 406 pages. Recommended by two hundred clergy- 
men, eminent laymen, and the religious Press. 

Leather back cloth sides, Full Sheep raised bands, French Morocco 
marbled edge, French Morocco gilt edge, Turkey extra gilt. Cheaper edition, 
with type as large as the above, Full Cloth, Full Sheep, French Morocco. 

THE BooK OF PRAISE, or Hymns (only) for Public and Social Worship, 
prepared under the sanction and authority, and in behalf of the Geuveral 
Association. 16mo. 672 pages. 

Leather back cloth sides, Full Sheep, French Morocco sprinkled edge, 
French Morocco gilt edge, Tarkey extra gilt. Cheaper edition, with type 
as large as the above, Full Cloth, Full Sheep, French Morocco. 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND HYMN AND TUNE BOOK SERIES. 


By Edwards A. Park, D.D., Austin Phelps, D.D., and Lowell Mason, Mus. Doc. 


THE SABBATH HyMN Book. Small quarto edition, Brevier type, double 
columns, 336 pages, with Index of First Lines of Hymns and Index of Au- 
thors, printed on superfine paper. Cloth, Full Sheep, Morocco. 

Sixteenmo Edition, containing 962 pages, with very large type, including. 
the following Indexes—Classification of Hymns, Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects, Index of Subjects of Selections for Chanting, Index of Scriptural 
Passages, Index of First Lines of Hymns, Index of First Lines of Stanzas, 
and Index of Authors, printed on superfine paper, in various bindings. 
Sheep, Morocco, Morocco gilt edge, Turkey Antique and gilt, stiff and flexi- 
ble gilt edge. 

THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE Book, with plain tunes, containing all 
the Hymns set to appropriate tunes, the words and the music being on the 
same page. 

THE NEw SABBATH HYMN AND TouNE BOOK, with popular tunes, with 
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the same arrangement of Hymns, and the same Indexes, but with different 
tunes. In place of the Anthems in the other edition are a number of' popu- 
lar tunes. About three hundred and twenty-five thousand people are using 
this series, 

Sixteenmo Edition, Brevier type corresponding with the large edition 
page for page, except that the Topical Index is omitted. Cloth extra, Mo- 
rocco, Morocco gilt edges. 

Octavo Edition, with large plain type, including a full Topical Index. 
Cloth extra, Morocco, Morocco gilt edges, Turkey Morocco, in various 
patterns, 

THe SasBaTH TUNE Book, containing the tunes only. Cloth. 


BAPTIST EDITIONS. 

Editions of the above, prepared expressly for the use of Baptist Churches, 
by Francts Wayland, D.D., LL. D., cousisting of 

Tue SaBBATH HYMN BOOK, Baptist Edition. Small Quarto Edition. Cloth, 
Sheep, Morocco. Sixteenmo Edition. Sheep, Morocco, Morocco gilt edges, 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, plain, or flexible, or full gilt. 

_ Tue SappatH HyMN AND TUNE BOOK, with plain tunes. Baptist 
Edition. 

Tur NEw SaspspatH HyMN AND TUNE BOOK, with popular tunes. Bap- 
tist Edition. Just adopted by some of the largest churches. 

Sixteenmo Edition, Brevier type, corresponding with the large edition 
page for page, except that the Topical Index is omitted. Cloth extra, Mo- 
rocco, Morocco gilt edges. 

Octavo Edition, with large plain type, including a full Topical Index. 
Cloth extra, Morocco, Morocco gilt, Turkey Morocco, in various pattcrns. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Sona FLowers, By Rev. FE. P. Parker. 
Sunpay Scnoou Sones. By Rev. £. P. Parker. 


Tue Book or Nature. By John Mason Good, M.D, FR.S, 
F. RLS. £., &. To which is now prefixed a sketch of the Author’s Life. 

WHISPER TO A Brive. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Enlarged edition. 
Scariet cloth, and white silk. A most graceful book for a bridal present. 

THE Strina or Diamonns, Gathered from many Mines by a Gem Fan- 
cicr. Being selections from the Poets, American and Foreign. 

Space forbids the insertion of notices from eminent writers; among whom 
are Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ik Marvel, J. G. Saxe, Tuckerman, Hannah F. 
Gould, Annie C. Lynch, Edith May, &c., 

LIFE OF ANDREW Jackson. Embellished with numerous engravings, 
from designs by William Croome. 

Book oF ILLustrious Mecuanics. Illustrated. 

‘Book OF THE INDIANS. IIlustrated. 

Gop IN Curist. Three Discourses delivered at New Haven, Cambridge, 
and Andover. With a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By Horace 
Bushnell, D. D. ; 

HIStoRY OF THE INDIANS OF CONNECTICUT. By J. W. De Forest. Illus- 
trated by Darley. 

MINIATURE Series. Embracing Gift for Young Men, by Joel Hawes, 
D. D.; Gift for Young Ladies; Poetic Gift; Ladies’ Vase; The Primrose; 
Harebell; Weeping Willow; and Voice of Flowers. 
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INOW READY, 


THE 


BOOK OF PRAISE. 


‘The Book of Praise, or Hymns and Tunes for Public and Social Worship,” 
prepared under the sanction and authority and in behalf of the General As- 
sociation. 8vo. 406 pages. 

Leather back, cloth sides. 

Full sheep, raised bands. 
French morocco, marbled edge. 
French morocco, gilt edge. 
Turkey extra, gilt. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Fall cloth. 
Full sheep. 
French morocco. 


‘‘'The Book of Praise, or Hymns (only) for Public and Social Worship,’ pre- 
pared under the sanction and authority and in behalf of the General Asso- 
ciation. 16mo. 672 pages. 

Leather back, cloth sides, 

Fall sheep. 

French morocco, sprinkled edge. 
French morocco, gilt edge. 
Turkey extra, gilt. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Full cloth. 
Full sheep. 
French morocco, 

The cheaper editions of the Hymn and Tune Book and Hymn Book are printed 
from the same size type as the other; but the paper is thinner, and not of as good 
a quality. 

Terms for introduction will be furnished on application to the publishers. 

Copies of the Hymn and.Tune Book for examination will be sent, prepaid by 
mail, to pastors and committees, on receipt of one dollar. Copies of the Uymn 
Book on receipt of sixty cents. 

Orders for the book will please state distinctly which edition is wanted. 


HAMERSLEY & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 
263 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


gar Attention Is called to the extreme accuracy both of the verbal and musical 
text of ‘* The Book of Praise.’’ 


“The most engaging and desirable collection of its kind.’ 


SONG-FLOWERS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SOCIAL MEETING, 


REVISED AND EHNLARGED. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 


By REV. E. P. PARKER. 


Tux attention of pastors and of superintendents of Sunday 
schools is called to this collection, It has been prepared with 
the express purpose of giving, to the Sunday school, hymns of 
a devotional character, and music of a substantial, and at the 
saine time popular nature. 

The first edition, though it was not advertised, was immedi- 
ately bought up, and a new edition was urgently called for. 
The new edition was enriched by fifty new tunes and a large 
number of very choice hymns, and is well adapted for use in the 
social prayer-meeting. From many quarters, the author has re- 
ceived the most grateful acknowledgments of the value of his 
work. Among many similar testimonials, the following are o‘- 
ered : — 

A letter from Rowland Swift, Esq., who was for many years 
superintendent of one of the largest mission schools, and whose 
qualifications for judging of music are very superior : — 


‘A further examination of your little collection of ‘ Song- 
Flowers ’ confirms my first impressions in its favor. The melo- 
dious and devotional character of all the music, together witb 
the unexceptionable merits of the hymns selected, make it, in 
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my estimation, the most engaging and desirable collection of its 
kind. ‘* Very truly, 
‘*Rownanp Swirt.” 


Extract from a letter written by a Professor of Theology in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

‘The Song-F lowers is the choicest selection of hymns I ever 
examined, and decidedly superior to any other collection. Every 
piece in this book breathes pure, tender, elevating spiritual sen- 
timent ; and every one is fitted to lay hold of and interest chil- 
dren and youth.” 


The following is an extract from a communication voluntarily 
addressed to the Hartford Courant by Dudley Buck, Jr., one 
of the most accomplished musicians of New England : — 


‘*Its pieces are selected principally from standard authors, 
with some compositions of Mr. Parker’s. These pieces are 
adapted to the best hymus only. The great merit of this collec- 
tion lies in the fact that all the tunes are singable, and yet char- 
acteristic, making them readily caught by ear; which is more 
than can be said of the majority of such collections, large or 
small. We would cordially recommend it to all Sabbath 
schools and churches in want of such a work.’’ 


From ‘“‘ The Hartford Courant.” 


“The public will welcome the new edition of this popular 
hymn and tune book. The first edition was exhausted almost 
as soon as published; and the marked favor which it received 
induced its author to greatly cnlarge and improve the work. 
Accordingly, he has added nearly forty new tunes and a large 
number of new hymns, The quality of the book is excellent in 
its virtues and in its omissions. ‘The tunes and words are all 
pure, tasteful, and elegant. Within childhood’s grasp, they are 
not childish. Worshipful and Christ-adoring, they are not the- 
ological nor metaphysical. 

‘‘ The hymn selections include gems from old Quarles, Bishop 
Heber, Dr. Watts, Whittier, Longfellow, and others; and all 
show the exquisite taste of the author. They are devotional, 
without being soft; spiritual, without being transcendental. Many 
of the hymns are from the author’s own pen. 
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‘‘The musical selections are from Beethoven, Spohr, Ros- 
sini, &c. ; and a few approved and worthy favorites of the ex- 
treme modern school are introduced. The tunes are all merito- 
rious: some of them, as ‘ Dawn,’ ‘ Even me,’ ‘ Jesus, still lead 
on,’ are worthy of very high praise. 

‘‘ The gifted author has conferred a valuable blessing upon the 
devotions of the church by publishing this book, which is cer- 
tainly equal to any thing of its kind offered to the public. 

‘The price of the book brings it within the reach of all ; and it 
will prove a useful addition to Sunday-school rooms and chapels 
throughout the country.” 


From ‘‘ The Evening Press.” 


‘‘'We have a new edition of ‘Song-Flowers for the Sunday 
School and Prayer-Meetings,’ by Rev. E. P. Parker. It is 
high praise to say that it is an improvement on the first, — a col- 
lection of sweet and tender hymns. Many of them are original, 
both in words and music; and the selections are of rare appro- 
priateness. It is an omen of good cheer to the lovers of good 
music, and to those who would sce the elevation of public taste 
in this beautiful art, to notice the cherished names of Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr, Kucken, Rossini, scattered among its pages. 
There is, too, a spirit of sweet devotion in it; and the hymns are 
of just the sort for Sunday evening home-singing. The demand 
for it has been so great, and it is found to be so well adapted 
to the uses designed, that a new edition was called for; and the 
editor has taken occasion to make it still more acceptable.” 

Published by 
HAMERSLEY .& CO., 

263 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Price, 35 cents a copy, bound in boards; to Sunday schools, 
$30 per hundred, cash. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


Sunday - School Songs; 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


ELDYMINS AND TUNES, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 


For the Use of Sanday Schools and for Social anid Family 
Worship. 


BY REV. E. P. PARKER. 


“‘ Rey. E. P. Parker of Hartford edits, and edits well, ‘ Sunday-school Songs.’ ” 
The Advance. 


*¢ The ‘ Sunday-school Songs’ differs from most of the books of the present day, 
deing made up entirely of Christian hymns. We are glad to see it, and hope it 
may find its way into very many of our Sunday schools.” — Christian Mirror. 


The CHRISTIAN SECRETARY styles the Rev. Mr. Parker’s “ SunpAyY-SCHOOL 


Sonacs” ‘a gem among the music-books.” 


‘“‘¢ SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS,’ by Rev. E. P. Parker, commends itself to us as 
especially meritorious, in that its selections of music have a much higher range 
than usual, avoiding the fault remarked upon above, while sufficiently popular 
and diversified in its style to be pleasing to all.” — The Congregationaiist. 


““¢ SuNDAY-SCHOOL Sonas’ is a new collection of hymns and tunes, specially 
prepared for the use of Sunday schools and for family and social worship, by 
Rev. E. P. Park>r, published in Hartford by Hamersley & Co. This small book 


contains but very little of the ordinary balderdash, either in words or music, and, 
avery large proportion of really excellent hymns, pleasant chords, and sweet 
melodies. Both in words and music, these songs are infinitely superior to the 
trash in common use throughout our country. If musical composers and pub- 
lishers generally would exercise the literary taste which Mr. Parker has shown 
in the books of sacred song to which he has given their character, the happy 
day for which we sigh would soon dawn when Sunday-school singing will cease 
to be a disgrace to our churches and an insult to the Deity. In the present vol- 
ume, Mr. Parker has rejected weak choruses and repetitions more rigidly than 
in ‘Song-Flowers.’ That he may continne to grow in this grace of a happy 
literary conservatism is our heartfelt prayer.” — The Independent. 


We are constantly receiving from the press, from clergymen, and from Sunday- 
school superintendents, flattering notices of this book. 


We also continue to publish the 


“ Song- flowers,” 


by the same author, some eleven editions of which have been printed and sold. 
The music and hymns of these two books is decidedly better than the great 
majority of Sabbath-echool song-books. 

The price of the two books is the same; namely, 85 cents per copy singly, — 
$30 per hundred, casH. Copies sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 35 


cents. 


HAMERSLEY & CO., 


Publishers, 


NO. 263, MAIN STREET, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
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‘‘T have examined the ‘ Book of Praise’ with a good deal of 
thoroughness ; and, the more I study it, the more I like it. Its 
division into sections is nearly complete ; so that one can easily 
find the hymns adapted to the subject in hand: while the index 
of subjects is most reliable. I have particularly given attention 
to the new hymns in the book; that is, those hymns not con- 
tained in any other collection used in our churches in public wor- 
ship: and they are most of them of a high order, remarkably 
devotional, and cannot fail to gratify exceedingly every pious, 
humble Christian seeking to worship God in songs of praise. In 


_ using the ‘ Book of Praise,’ I have selected quite largely from 


the new hymns ; and my people have spoken of them in terms 
of the highest commendation. We have given the new tunes 
in the book a fair trial, and with equal satisfaction. We are 
thankful that we waited so long for the ‘Book of Praise’ 
before we decided what collection to adopt in our new church. 
I frankly confess that I am quite enthusiastic in commendation 
of the ‘ Book of Praise.’ I hope, in due time, you will receive 
your reward for your great work. I feel that all our churches 
are under great obligations to you.’ — Rev. Gzo. A. Oviarr. 


‘I believe our people are very generally satisfied witn the 
book. The leader of the Centre-Church choir, who is a ‘ pro- 
fessional,’ pronounces the music in the ‘ Book of Praise’ far 
ahead of any thing they have yet shown him.’””—F. T. Jan- 
mAN, Vew Haven. 


‘*T deem the ‘ Book of Praise’ the best that has been pub- 
lished.’? — Rev. D. R. Austin, South Norwalk, Conn. 


“The Congregational Church have just voted to adopt the 
‘ Book of Praise.’ I have given it a very careful examination, 
comparing it with a number of other books, hymn by hymn, and 
tune by tune. Your omissions as well as additions I approve. 
There are a great many hymns in our books not fit to be sung.” 
— Rev. Tuomas G. Nicuozs. 

‘*I like the ‘ Book of Praise’ better than any other hymn 
and tune book.’’— Prof. J. S. Szwart, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 


“I look for its success.”? —- Rey. Bannarp Pame, New 
Bedford. 
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‘‘T have seen in live churches where I have preached the 
‘Book of Praise.’ I have been favorably impressed with it.’’ — 
_ Prof. Ricwarp C. Sranuey, Lewiston, Me. 


‘‘T prefer it myself to any work of the kind I have ever seen ; 
and I have examined almost all that have been published.’’ — 
Cuas. Dana, Woodstock, Vt. 
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‘There is nothing like it in print.’”? — Second Letter, G. W. 
W. Dove. 


‘< We have examined quite a number of books, among them 
‘The Songs. .... > We have had the tunes played over 
here ; and our chorister, a man of good musical taste, says the 
‘Book of Praise’ is every way superior to any book he has 
examined.’’ — Rev. W. E. Daruine, Kennebunk. 


‘*T like it: it is well arranged, has a good selection of hymns 
and chants, and contains the choice hymns in the old hymn- 
books.’’ — Rev. S. M. Kener. 


‘©The ‘Book of Praise’ is much liked. I shall commend it 
- the churches.”” — Rev. Henry 8S. Huspgxzt, Ann Arbor, 
ich. 


THE STANDARD WORK 


ALREADY IN USE IN 


| ABOUT THIRTEEN FluNDRED CHURCHES, 


AND THE NUMBER CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK SERIES, 


FOR THE SERVICE OF SONG IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 


By EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D., AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
anp LOWELL MASON, Mus. Dr. 


Tue publishers respectfully ask attention to the following considera- 
tions in favor of the adoption of one or other of these books by every 
church desiring the best hymn book : 


1. Trre1R GENERAL ADOPTION AN EVIDENCE OF EXCELLENCE AND 
SUPERIORITY. 

2. EXCELLENCE OF THE COLLECTION OF Hymns. 

&. EXCELLENCE FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

4. EXCELLENCE FOR CHOIR SINGING. 

5. EXCELLENCE WHERE A UNION OF CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING 18 DESIRED. 

6. UNIFORMITY PROMOTED BY ADOPTION OF THIS Boox. 

7. Economy oF Cost. 

8. CONVENIENCE OF VARIETY OF STYLES. 


1. Their General Adoption an Evidence of Excellence and 
Superiority. 

About thirteen hundred churches have adopted and are now using this 

- work in one or other of its forms. No other book in this department, 

pu):ished for a score of years, is in use in more than a small fraction of 

tnis number, and the current adoption and yearly sale of the Sabbath Hymn 
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Book is in the same proportion, Among the churches which have thus 
adopted this work are a great majority of the most important Congrega- 
tional churches in the country. In Boston alone may be named the Old 
South, Phillips, Berkley St., Central, Mt. Vernon, Springfield St., Eliot, Vine 
St., &c., and it would be easy to make a list including many hundreds, 
and most of the important cities in the country, where there are Congre- 
gational churches. In almost every case, before the adoption of a book, 
the matter is carefully considered, all available books being closely exam- 
ined and compared. Here, then, is unquestionable evidence of the gen- 
eral result of such examinations. Attention is again called to the fact 
that the current adoption of the Sabbath Hymn Book or New Hymn and 
Tune Book is in the same proportion. 


2. Excellence as a Hymn Book. 

This has been so widely recognized, not only in this country but in Eng- 
land, that 1t seems hardly necessary to enlarge upon it. Those who were 
cognizant of the patient, pains-taking labor, untiring research, diligent 
consultation, and carcful consideration which were employed in its prepar- 
ation, expected.a result of great value. It is not easy to judge of a hymn 
book from a casual, or even careful examination; but those who have 
tested the Sabbath Hymn Book most thoroughly and longest, by the 
various public and private uses of such a manual, will testify most warmly 
to its completeness and rare excellence, as well in its omissions as inclusions. 


3. Excellence for Congregational Singing. 

For this use the choice of two volumes is presented; they are alike, 
page for page as to hymns, but differ widely in tunes. The Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book, the volume originally published, contains mostly 
plain tunes, and will please those who believe it is best to employ only the 
simplest, most plain tunes for this purpose; while those who desire greater 
variety in melody and rhythm will find it fully supplied in 


THE NEW SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


with popular tunes. From unequaled experience and opportunities for 
information in regard to what tunes are used and liked by the people gen- 
erally, the publishers assert with confidence that the New Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book presents much the most complete collection of these pop- 
ular tunes which has ever been included in any such work. In selecting 
them consultation was had with hundreds of leaders of music in all parts 


of the country, whose advice was carefully collated and considered, and - 


made the basis of the selection of tunes. The New Sabbath Hymn and 
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Tune Book contains the following tunes which it will be difficult to find 
in any other book: 

Abridje, Aithlone, Budea, Bates, Canaan, Canterbury, Cephas, Corinth, 
Chimes, Dallas, Dumferline, Ernan, Elizabethtown, Folsom, Ganges, Grafton, 
Haddam, Haverhill, Hermon, Howard, Tosco, Iowa, Ives, Lanesboro, Lisbon, 
Medfield, Morning, Mt. Vernon, Murray, Nashville, Norwich, N. Y. Tune, 
Oak, Peterboro, Phuvah, Pilesgrove, Reo, Rosedale, Seir, Sherman, Stonefield, 
Stow, St. Michael, Wells, Windsor, Worthing, Zebulon. Forty-seven in all, 
of which it may be said that tt would be difficult to collect f: om all sources a 
like number of tunes as popular and as constantly used. 

A further advantage is, this book presents one or more tunes for con- 
gregational use in connection with every hymn. Thus all the hymns are 
available for congregational singing. In a book which includes tunes for 
the choir, these occupy the space, and a large portion of the hymns in the 
book are therefore unprovided with tunes for the congregation. We are 
not now considering the question of what are and what are not choir and 
congregational tunes. Some books contain a large number of tuncs 
which are designed as choir tunes, exclusively, being new tunes, difficult 
and unknown. It is to these we have reference. In such a book, when 
the congregation are to take part, the selection of a hymn is necessarily 
confined to only a part of the book. 


4. Excellence for Choir Singing. 


The general excellence of the Hymn Book, its variety of metres, and 
the lyrical character of its hymns, fit it for this use. 


5. Excellence for a Union of Choir and Congregational 
Singing. . 

Many churches desire to have a portion of the tunes sung by the choir, 
or quartette, having another portion sung congregationally. Jt is a mis- 
take to suppose that this plan of singing is fucilitated by the insertion of choir 
‘tunes in the hymn and tune book or by the printing of certain hymns with- 
out tuncs. There are various objections to this plan, beside the one 
shown in a preceding paragraph that many hymns are left unprovided 
with tunes for the congregation. It is a positive disadvantage to have the 
music of these choir tunes before the people, for under such circumstances 
there will be some among the congregation who will attempt to join with 
the choir in singing; every choir leader knows to what disadvantage. 
When it is a choir performance it should be left to the choir, exclusively, 
who have been drilled upon it, and who are so placed that they can sing 
together with unity of effect. The importance of this is well understood. 
The true plan is to let the book contain only those tunes in which the 
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people are desired to unite. When the choir are to sing alone, the leader 
selects his tune from another, and any other source. The choir have the 
music before them, but not the people, which is as it should be. More- 
over, a choir needs much greater variety than can possibly be afforded in 
such a book, and they need a frequent supply of new tunes. We believe 
every experienced choir leader will testify to the justice of the ground 
here taken. 


6. Uniformity Promoted by the Adoption of this Book. 


This is evidently the case, inasmuch as these books are already in use 
in more than twenty times as many orthodox Congregational churches as 
any other modern book of the class. 


7. Economy of Cost. 


Notwithstanding the large amount of contents, and the excellence with 
which the books are manufactured, the Hymn Book is furnished by the 
quantity, for introduction, at seventy-five cents each, and the New Hymn 
and Tune Book at one dollar and four cents each. 


8. Convenience of Variety of Styles. 


The large demand for these books has enabled the publishers to furnish 
them in a variety of styles. There is an edition of each book in good- 
sized, fair type, at a low price, and one in larger type for weak eyes, at a 
greater cost. Each book is furnished in various styles of binding. 

The publishers will be glad to correspond with any church which is 
considering the question of a change of books, and to give facilities for 
examination. 

No books ever employed in their preparation authors more eminently 
qualified for such work than these. Recognized talent, ripe, practical ex- 
perience, and abundant facilities fitted them for their labors, in which 
were exercised the most scrupulous care and enduring patience. Books 
of extraordinary excellence were confidently expected from such sources. 

The tests of examination and use have proved the value of their work. 
For comprehensiveness and completeness as a whole, and in all its parts ; 
for the excellent taste and judgment exercised in what was admitted and 
what was excluded; for philosophical arrangement ; for the proportion 
of hymns upon different subjects; for the completeness and convenience 
of its indexes, and for all those points which constitute excellence, the 
Sabbath Hymn Bc ok stands acknowledged as occupying the first rank ; 
unexcelled, if equaled, by any similar work in this or any other country. , 

Copies of ‘‘The New Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” will be sent 
post-paid to Pastors or Committees for examination on receipt of 60 cts. 
for the small size, or of $1,00 for the lsrge size. Copies of the Hymn 


Book for 60 cts. the small size, or of $1,00 for the large size. Hamersky 
& Co., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
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ONKI HUNDRED OPINIONS. 


The following are brief extracts from opinions of the Saspatu Ilymn 
Boox Seaies, a large proportion of which were spontaneously given, and 
nearly all of which are the result of the most careful and critical exami- 
nation and comperison. It will be observed that many of them are from 
very eminent sources. 


“ We have spent some very pleasant hours in its examination, and are sure that, in 
aiming so higu, they have come a3 near the mark as possible.”—ABERDEEN HeRaLp, 
Scotiand. 


‘* Our dest collection of hymns.’’—Rev. Georges M. ADAMS. 


‘*T donot believe there i3 its superior or its equal in the English language or any 
other.’"—Grorge E. Apams, D. D., Brunswick, Me. 


‘*T regard the Sabbath Ilymn Book as decidedly the best of all the collections with 
which I] am acquainted.””—SiLas AIKEN, D. D., Rutland, Vt. 


‘6 This examination and use thus far have impressed me with the conviction that ‘for 
the service of song in the house of the Lord,’ it * is, in many respects, far better adapted 
than any similar work with which I am acquainted.’’—Joun A. ALBRO, D. D. 


‘6 Since receiving a copy of the Sabbath Hymn Book, I have kept it by me for devo- 
tional reading. I have not examined itas a critic; my method, however, is the best one 
for testing its value as a book ofreligious experience. Its Christology is admirable.””— 
Rurus AnpERson, D. D., Buston, Mass. 

' “© Wherever my opinion would have an influence, I shall certainly advise churches to 
adopt the work for tue sanctuary.”—Kev. Prov. E. B. ANDRewWs, Marietta College. 

** No other compilation with which I am acquainted, comes so near to my idea of what 
a Sabbath Hymn Look should be. Asa book of private devotion, I regard it as next .o 
the sucred orucles.”—Rev. H. P. Anus, Lb. D., Norwich, Ct. 


‘© In view of the many excellences of this book, I would most heartily commend it to 
the churches ofour Lord Jesus Christ, with the hope that it may be extensively adopted 
in the service of the sanctuary.’’—RKay. K. P. Bangows. 


“¢ The demands of devotional feeling and ofcultivated taste, and the exigencies of pub- 
lic worship, seem to have been most happily regarded.”—Rev. Pror. BagiLettT, Chicazro 
Theological Seminary. 


“We were pleased with it *at first, and our satisfaction increases as we become more 
familiarly acquainted with its peculiarities.’—Rev. F. Bascom, Jlinois. 


‘ The hymns, so far as [ am capable of judging, are admirably adapted to ‘the service 
of song in the house of the Lord.’’—G. W. Biagpsn, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


°° T believe it toexcel all other works of its class which I have examined.”—Awmos 
BLancuapD, D. D., Lowell, Mass. 


**T regard it, all things considered, as decidedly in advance of any other book ‘for the 
service of song in the house of the Lord’ which has yet appeared.” —Rev. T. E. Buss. 


‘* The Sabbath Hymn Book seems tome superior to other like collections in the variety, 
careful selection, and skilful arrangement of its hymns.” —WRor. Gzor@z. N. BOARDMAN, 
Middlebury College. 


‘**T regard it as possessing excellencies superior to any other work of the kind within 
my knuwledge.”—ALvan Bonp, D. D., Norwich, Ct. 


‘We are not sure that we know any volume which contains so large a portion of known 
and standard hymns, or in which changes have been admitted so sparingly, or made so 
wisely.’ —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“Tt appears to me, in substantial excellencies, to surpass any other hymn book with 
which I am acquainted.””—Rev. Pror. BRowN. y m™ 


‘* A body of sacred poetry, which, for adaptation to devotional purposes, for variety of 
subject, for justness of taste and general excellence, is incomparable, and abundantly ade- 
quate to meet the wants of the ministry and the churches.’’—Wa. Ives BupinaTon, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Y have scen no hymn book which on all accounts so nearly meets my wishes.”’—Rey. 
J. BY INGTON. 

‘“©In my opinion, incomparably the best we have, and admirably suited to the devo- 
tions of tue cioset, tue fauily, and the sanctuary.”’—Hev. DanicL R. Vapy. 


[After using the book for more than a year, Mr. Capy writes, ‘It has fully met, I think 
I wmy say surpassed, our expectations, high as these were from our previous examina- 
tion of it.”'] 

‘“‘It remains for us only to add that, after the most careful examination and comparison 
while we find buti bo ks* excelient, we, much against our prepossessions and national 
feciings, give the preference to the Sabbath Hymn Look. We do this on account of 
its greater fullness, breadth, richness, unction, and its superior arrangement.’’— Cana- 
dian Independent, 

(*The other book referred tois ‘‘ The New Congregational Hymn Rook,’ published in 
London, Lugland, prepared by a committee of the Congregational Union of hngland and 
Wales.] 


‘-T am abl2 to add to my previous testimony that it stands the test of use. It has 
added remarkably to the spirit, impressiveness, and enjoyment of our worship for the 
lust tweivemonta. This 1 think is the quite unanimous up.nion of my congregation ; 
it is certainly my own.’’—NS. L. CALDWELL, D. D., Providence, K. 1. 


* Doctrinally distinct, and at the same time spiritually elegant, (there is a spiritual 
elegance,) it has commended itseif to our congregution for a singulur unauimity of ap- 
proval and adoption.”"-—RKev. Hued 8S. Capesntaa, Westminster Pres. Church, Brooklyn. 

‘*T have examined the Sabbath Ilymn Book sufficiently to convince me that it sur- 
pssses anything of tue Kind tuat has ever appeared in our country."’—Ke«v. JacoB 
CHAPMAN. 


“Tte introduction * has added greatly to the interest of the congregation in this 
part of divine worsuip.”—:t«v. ww. b. UuaiSTOPHcR, Gaena, ill. 


“TY like the Sabbath IIymm Look, ou the whole, better than any other that I have 
seen.”"—Kuv. A. Li. Cnapp. 


“It is beyond anything I have yet seen.”—Rev. F. G. Chane, Twenty-third Street 
Presby:ervan Caurck, N. Y, 


“T feel f ce to say, that for fullness and variety, for refined taste, devotional feeling, 
and pure Christian sentiment, it is the best volume of sacred lyrics I have yet seen.— 
Prov. CHAkL.S D. CLeveLann, Philadelphia. 


‘“S Weare persuaded that on candid examination, this their work will be found to 
combine more of the excellencies and less of the defects of the devotional element of song 
for the sanctuary, than any other coilection now in use.’’—RKev. OLIVER CRANE. 


“The Book has been used in my congregation about eight months, and I speak my 
own opinion, and I think the opinion of every one of the congregation, when I say 
that our estimation of it as a collection of hymns and tunes eminently adapted to pub- 
lic worship, has increased every week during that time. * * * Since the introduction 
of the new book, my people have become very much interested in that part of worshi 
which consists in singing the praises of God, and lifting up tue voice in song.”—E. EK. 
Cuommines, D. D., New Hampshire. 


‘It will meet, I have no question, the wants of Christian feeling to the full extent an- 
ticipated, and become more highly prized the more it is useed.’-— Ror. Georas E. Day. 


** Of ail excellent hymn books, I prize this most high!y "“—REeEv. Jamis DRUMMOND. 


‘° The ministry may well be thankful for ro valuable an aid in conducting ‘the service 
of sony in the house of the Lord.’ ’»—Riv. Pror. LuNN. 


‘“‘Y should regard any congregation into whose public worship the Sabbath Hymn 
Book is introduced, as having cause for gratitude and thankrgiving to God on this ac- 
count.”—Riv. E. 8S. Dwient, Mass. 


‘¢ Its truly devotional spirit is a uniform characteristic. Whether using it in the 
praises of the sanctuary, in the social meeting, or in his private hours, the Christian 
will receive abundant refreshment.’’—Wma. T. Dwiaut, D. D 


“The first Congregational Church of Quincy, Tll., have used the book many months 
with increasing sutisfaction.”—Rev. 8. Hopxins Eucry, Quincy, Lt. 


‘* Whether we regard its thoroughly evangelical character, its earnest spiritual tone, or 
its careful ad iptaticn to the feelings and needs of a Christi:n worshiping assembly, it is 
alike admirabic. * * * * Greatly to be commended also ia its preference fur old 
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over new hymns, and its adherence, in almost every case, to the common forms, ins @< 
‘Ofaduitting thowe frequent and often distressing alterations to which editors, >< 
‘Hoglish aud ADerican, have been too prone.”—Evangelical Magazine, London. 

‘Certainly no hymn book which I have hed occasion to use ean: compare with th 

the fulloest and Yariety, the beauty and richness of its selections."—Rev. Geonae se 
Fu. 

“The more T examine the Sabbath Hymn Book, the better Tam pleased with it.” 7— 
Rav. Lavi A. Fic 

‘Tam able to say of the book, as a whole, that it seems to me to be the most satiafZac. 
tory collection of hymns now before the public.”—Rev. D. L. Foanun, Newion Cenzer, 
Mass, 


‘“Teonfidently believe It is the best book of the kind in use.”-—Rev. Il. M. Gnour. 

#80 far as Tcan judge, from the examination which I have given It, I prefer it to all 
others with which T ain sequainted.”—Rev. Paor. Hanns. 

“\T believe it to be better adapted to‘the service of song tn the house of the Lord’ than 
‘any otuer bo.k ever offered to the eburches.”—itsv. T, N. Hak... 

* Ttis truly an admirable collection ; copious and complete in its range of subjects, 
choice in fts selection, clear and methoical ia its arrangement.”—Rtev. Paor. Lavan, 
Chicago Tieological Seminary. 

Let others, if they please, indulge in petulant verbal criticiam, but I will try tofeast 

on the richness an:! fatuess of the banquet you have provided.”—Ep.anp Litcacocg, 
D.D., Amherst College. 


Asa whole, Trogard the work as far surpassing in value any other now before the 
public ' © ~ © Nothing could induce me to go back to the old books, several _ 


‘of which we have used in former years.”—Itsv. JNO. C. Lousnock. 

“The Sabbath [lymn Book appears to me to be the fullest, richest, and on the whole, 
best hymn book that has yet appeured.”—Kev. J. M. Morrix. 

«Ina word, we think the book has a large Christian heart, and that therefore it will 
live.”—Rev. ¥. Hosroap. 

“It is the best book of the kind within my knowledge.”—Samuzt C. Jacksox, D. D. 

“Tes the hest collection of sacred lyrics I have ever met with."—Joan ANamt Jaws, 
D. D., Birmingiam, Engiand. 

“«T think no competent and candid judge can examine the musical department of the 
ook without discovering a rarv variety of soul-iospiring melodies, most happily com- 
bined in rich, simple, yet dignified and truly church-like harmonies, brought within 
the reach of the people "—Ksv. D. B Jones 

“I concur fully with the Rev. Dr. Swain in regard to the Sabbath Hymn Book."— 
Joux Kivasovar. Li. D. 

“© had long looked for it and anticipated more than usual excellence, and T confess 
that I have not been in any degree disappointed."—Sazpanp K. Kottock,D. D. 

“Tt comes nearer perfection than any other with which I am acquainted.”—Rev. 
T. Lavats, Mass. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that I prefer it to any collection hitherto offered to 
the public, whether as a companion in the closet and a help to private edification, or 
for the service of cong in the house of the Lord.”"—Rev. Gxonor B. Lirtus. 

“A very serviceable help for the improvement of hymmnology, and probably the best 
collection of sscred songs for the p of God in existence.”—Rev. Mn. Love. 

« A book of pre-eminent excellence and value, and were it in general use, it could not 
fail greatly to aid the devotions of the sanctuary.”—Rev. Exastus Matrox, Taunton, 


The more T examine it, Tam the more impressed with the excellency of its arrange- 
‘ment, ts broad scope of subjects, and the rich variety and fullness ofits matter."—Rev. 
J. M. Manxina, Boston, Mass. 

«With it Isee no reason why wemay not have far more uniformity throughout our 
churches than at present.”—Rev. E. P. Manvix, 

“Tt As emphatically a hymn book for the usz of the churches."—Rev. Hrmam Mxap. 

“Were in search of a new hymn book, I should gladly and instantly avail myself of 
this." “Rav. Janes H. Maans, Dorchester, Mass ad 

«Tt seems to me to be better fitted to meet all the necessities of Christians in public 
‘worship than anything in the language." —Ksv. Jous 0. Mains, Roxbury, Mass. 
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‘SY welcome with unfeigned delight this contribution to ‘ the service of song in the 
house of the Lord.’ "—Rev. J. B. Mines, Charlestown, Mass. 


‘To say that the Sabbath Hymn Book possesses more and higher excellencies than any 
other manual, would be deemed high praise, but it would not do the book full justice. 
It has a distinctive character which fits it, as no other book of hymns has ever been fit- 
ted, for the worship of the sanctuary .”—Rev. James O. MurRay. 


‘‘T should be giad to see it adopted by all the churches in our land.” —Joan J. OWEN, 
D. D. 


‘‘ J cordially express my approval of the work. * * ® To him who directs the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, it affords facilities far beyond any other with which 1 am acquaint- 
ed.”—Rev. Pror. PacKarpD, Bowdoin College. 

“T feel entirely satisfied with it. I should not think of introducing any other.’—Rev. 
James M. PALMER. . 


‘¢ As a hymn book its use (more than a year,) has given me the greatest satisfaction, 
both in private and in public. * * Asa tune book, I am confident of its superiority to 
all rival productions which have come under my observation.’’—REv. Wa. W. PaTTON, 
Chicago, lu. 

‘* The thing, however, which I value most is its select copiousness. I can find what I 
want ‘That is more than I can say of any other hymn book I have examined.’’—PR«Es. 
CaLvin Pzasg, D. D. 


‘‘T have no hesitation in commending the book to Christian families and congrega- 
tions.”"—Enoca Ponp, D. D., Bangor Theological Seminary. 

‘* Far superior to any work of the kind that has yet made its appearance.”—HanpeL 
Ponp, Esq. 

‘‘ The book deserves and will, I doubt not, receive distinguished public favor.’’—Rev. 
Pror. N. Porter, Yale College. 


“After careful examination we adopted it, and, having used it a year and six months, 
eur people could not now be persuaded to part with it. * * It bears acquaintance, 
and the ‘sober second thought’ (and I may add, the third, fourth, and fifth,) is, thut it 
is the book ‘tor the service of song in the house of the Lord.’ ”’ Kev. J, JERMAIN PoRTER. 


“ While presenting as few defects of either kind as is compatible with requisite com- 
pleteness, it seems to me to prerent rare, I may Fay unparalleled. merit as a manual for 
the service of song in the house ofthe Lord.”—T M. Post, D. D., St. Louis, Ro. 


*¢ T concur most fully and heartily in the above recommendation of Prof. Brown, and 
will merely express, in addition, the hope that the Sabbath Hymn Book may be as 
widely and generally igtroduced, as its peculiar and unequalled excellencies deserve. ’?— 
Rev. Prov. PUTNAM: ‘ ou 

“ A careful examination of the Sabbath Hymn Book has szatisfied me, not only of its 
great superiority over all other hymn books which | have used, but of its independent 
fitness for the worship of God.”’--Rev. ALonzo H. Quint. 


a, nd if we mistake not the present work, may be called the cpus optimum of Dr 
Mason 8 life, will only serve to deepen the confidence already reposed by the Christian 
public in his taste, genius,and piety.’’—Rev. J. E. Rankin. 


‘ T have, with anincreasing delight and satisfaction. examined the Sabbath Mymn 
Book, and am too well pleased with it to try and find faulrs.”"—Rev. T. H. Ropinson. 


‘* The Sabbath Hymn Book is what singers want."’—Georaz F. Root, Esq. 


“ts use has doubled the effectivéness of our congregational singing. and I think 
its hymus, its adaptations, and its tunes, have steadily grown in favor with the con- 
gregation."’-—Rev. J E. Roy, Chicago, ill. 


‘Tn answer to the enquiry as to my own opinion of the style of the whole volume as 
a collection of sacred lyrics, I can truly say, after a cureful examination of the work 
regarded in this light, that it seems to me to stund high above all other collections of the 
kind.’’—Pror. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


P ‘*\ Tt gives me pleasure to bear testimony to its unquestioned merits.”.—Pror E. D. 
ANBORN 
*‘ The longerand more I use it the better I like it.°—Rev. Gzo S&cALOSSER. 


“Tam free to say that I am acquainted with no hymn book more worthy of adoption.*? 
—REev. Pror. SHEDD. 


“T think you have brought to pass t/e book for our churches.”»—Rev. Prov. SHEPARD. . 


THE 


CLASS-BOOK OF NATURE; 


COMPRISING 


LESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, 


THE THREE KINGDOMS OF NATURE, AND THE FORM AND &TRUOTURE 
OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


WITH QUESTIONS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
n> >) 


A volume designed for younger classes, giving in short and easy chap- 
tera, to each of which questions are appended, many elements of knowl- 
edge. It can be used either as a text-book, to be studied and repeated 
by rote, or as a reading-book, the questions to be asked at the close of the 
exercise, and the answers not confined to the exact words read. 


Rev. Collins Stone, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Columbus, 
Ohio, says of it, 

“T have used the Class-Book of Nature for several years in the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutesa. Without being cumbered with scientific terms, it con- 
§ veys in a clear and attractive style a large amount of information upon the 

various departments of Natural Science, which every young person should 

possess, and which can not be found elsewhere in a form so popular and 
attractive. I regard it as an admirable work of ita kind.” 


From the New England Review. 


} “We trust the book will find a place in every family and every school 
in the Union. Nothing so much tends to sober, to elevate, to enlighten 
the minds of the young as the study of Nature.” 
From the Commercial Intelligencer. 

“ A more valuable amount of useful and various knowledge can scarcely 
be found in any volume extant of the same size. It is worthy of all atten- 
tion from parents and teachers of schools throughout the country.” 

From the United States Gasectie. 

“The design of the book is excellent, and should arrest the attention of 
all who are desirous to keep pace with the prevailing improvements in 
education.” 

Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 


OUTLINES OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY: 


OW A NEW PLAN. 


EMBRACING BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


AND GENERAL VIEWS OF THE GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, POLITIOS, RELIGION, 
MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, ARTS, LITERATURE, MANNERS AND 
. CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN NATIONS, WITH 
QUESTIONS. NEW EDITION. 


BY ROYAL ROBBINS. 


This is one of the most popular text-books_on General History ever 
publisked in this country: its extensive and permanent sale attests the 
estimation in which it is held by teachers. As a clear and comprehensive 
+ compend of History it is unsurpassed by any work. 

A, Parish, Esq., Principal of the Springfield High School, says of it, 


“T have used Robbins’ Outlines of History constantly, during the last 
fifteen years; and, although repeatedly solicited to exchange it for 
other treatises on the same subject, I have not yet satisfied myself 
that any other work possesses on the whole so many excellencies as this. 
The style is plain, the subjects are closely stated, and the multitude of in- 
teresting facts relating to distinguished men and remarkable events, 
always impart interest to the study. I regard it as a most excellent 
work. 


§ JW. Terwilliger, Heq., Principal of Select English School, Anderson, Ind., 


“T find it as accurate in its facts and dates as it is accurate, clear, and 


concise in its language. Its style and arrangement are just what they 
_ should be for such a work.” 


W. H. Bannister, Hsq., Principal of the Hudson River Institute, Claverack, 


“Upon the opening of our Seminary, we introduced Robbins’ Outlines of 
History as a text-book, and we find it one of the most complete and suitable 
works of the kind for advanced classes in this very important study.” 


Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 


